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the new Albion Premium Engravings, advertised on the last 


page. 

Subscribers are now offered a choice of twenty-one large stec) 
engravings, executed in the best style of art, each subscriber | 
being entitled to a copy of any one of these, in addition to a 
smaller one of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s, ‘‘ The Forester’s Family,”’ has just been added to 
the collection. 


All debts due to the ALBION, whensoever incurred, must eS 


be paid to the present proprietor ; and those whose subscrip- 
tions arein arrear will please remit the same as soon as 
convenient. 


ST. CEORCE’S SOCIETY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 8ST. GEORGE’S 80- 
CIETY, of New York, for the Election of Officers and the 
Transaction of General Business, will be held at the Everett 
House, Union Square, on Monday, January 11, 1869, at 
720 P.M. 

Important amendments to the Constitution of the Society 
will be brought forward for discussion and final action. The 
punctual attendance of members is earnestly requested. 








An exceeding! pone n work of an improving character for 
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SMOKED GLASS. 
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pitting, comic nie. arprice #1 
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a that mover fodes—* The old hetna's By re oy Sect. Saubaera 
thor of “ Salad for tue Solitary.” Price $1 


JOSH BILLINGS ON IOB. 


sod excessively fanny work anf the American Philoso- 
and Humorist, Y Joan Bill: when ose previous book has 
immense success bo! pote iia America and England. This 


volume fully illus with comic dra and will set 
at a eee all over the country. Price 
ROSH MATHER. 
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These books are everywhere—and 
mail, postage free, on e, on recel tof price, by 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
497 BROADWAY, New York. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS. 
AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


och by mall, 








THOMAS M. BRAINE, Secretary. OONTAINING THE | ADDITIONAL HYMNS. 
’ The Oxford Universi! Press have just published several new 
1 SATEMAM. cnr eLesoroant Divetor, | tons of the, U8. Holeapal raves Book, wich panes a 
——  , OXFORD BIBLES 
such a world-wide admiration. 
With Mile. IRMA end MO AUJAC end ail the reat ar The subscribers, who are the 
WALLAGCK’S. SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Proprietor and Manager,.....,......MR. LESTER WALLAOK, | for the Oxford Uni 


have pow in stock endless 
variety of elegant and of the ad 


OXFORD BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS, . 
to whieh they invite the attention of purchasers, 
THOS. NELSON 4 SONS, 


steel engraving of Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, entitled 

“THE FORESTER’S FAMILY,” 

size 28 x 36 inches; also a stecl engraving of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, engraved from a photograph, by Brady, in 
1860, by J. C. Buttre, size 934 x 12 inches. These en 

gravings are now ready for delivery, and they will be forwarded_ 
by mail, post paid, to each subscriber, old or new, immediately 
on receipt of the amount of a year’s subscription to the ALBION, 
in advance, namely, six dollars. Those preferring any of the 
old ALBION engravings, are privileged to make their selection 
fromthe number instead of taking the new ones. Subscribers in 
Temitting must name the engravings they want. 

Any one of the Volumes of Appleton’s Library Edition of 
Charles Dickens’s Works [price $1 75], will be sent free instead 
of an Engraving, if desired, or any six volumes of the Cheap 
Edition, each containing one of Dickens's works plet 
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For five ~~ = #20 ss 
For ten « bed $35 “ 

The postage must be paid by the subscribers accepting these 
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Braneh Office—11 Broad Street. 
Mm. J. PAILLARD & CQ., 

NO. 21 MAIDEN LANE, [Ur Srams,) 

offer for the Holidays the largest and finest stock of 
MUSIOAL BOXES 

ever collected in this city. They have been carefully selected, and 
cannot fail to please the most exacting. 
Prices are within the reach of all. Popular, Operatic and Sacred 
tunes arranged ia a variety of ways. 














137 Grand Street N,Y. 


The 
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2 New ork State Library 


Toy Musical Box is a very desirableplaything for children 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 

RUSSIA ....-..--leaves New York.... Wednesday, Jan. 6. 












A. ~ leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan., 13, 
CUBA... leaves New Wednesday, Jan, 20. 
JAVA ---«--leaves New York.... y, Jan. 27, 
AU! --leaves New York....Wednesday, Feb. 3. 


leaves New York.. [2 Wednesday, Feb. 10, 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


owners of these ships will not be een ene a 
Fee see unless Bille of , having the value expressed, are 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY. 
FOR LIVERPOOL. 
From Pier No, 46 North River, WEDNESDAYS. 
at 8,398 tons. ed Dee. 16, at 8 6. M. 
21965 to’ ‘Dec. 23, at 12 M, 







PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, oiled METAL, 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPHOIALTIBS, 


Cabin passage, $20, colts Steerage, $30, curren 


Tickets to btained 
on Bt bias Out passengers from eae can be o 








For freight or passage apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No 71 Wall 8 COLOUB DSOGESTES, SENRCINSS- 
For steerage passage of MEMORIAL ab ey es TABLETS, 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 29 Broadway. &e., 
59 meng 4 New York. 
Stam TO/GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. {oth Ave. cars pass the door. 
, THE ANCHOR LINE, N.B. d ome for Catalogue. 
Favorite Cl built passenger st are intended to sail 





EVERY SATURDAY, 
span reg? North river, at 12 o’clock noon. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 








SAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(InzgLanD). TheInman under contract with the United 
Btates and British Governments for carrying the mails 

HVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY yy TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River, 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frast evceeceoced ooeeocccoce +835 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do, London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 00 


nl the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
= Gold our $35, payable in currency. 
of pao ire m iow York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
me $10, payable in@ old. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
“atecrage pasage Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
rom r Queens: 
Tickets can be bought here by persons seni for their 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agen‘ 
ib Brenaway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 








STORK WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
— s QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ecceccccccvces Grace... ..0- -8,512 tons, 
ENGLS SND. serene Thompeom 8400 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Gr evececeeeed Slt pa 
HELVETIAN - Capt, Cutting. ....00+. - 








and the rates lower pee any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ioe wishing free 0! ud Tickets 

are issued iu this coun’ yuntry to to pre 

of their friends from from Liverpool 0 or "Quewntotn Crclanay ter tor 


payable here in 
lesued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for an ’ 
st any Bank in Great Britain and Ireaed. 


to 
LN, $100 Currency; STRERAGE, $30, Currency. 
Cabin passage apply at the Orriczs oF THE Com- 
pany, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
|AND POREIGN BXOHANGH OFFICE, 

@8 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waexty Ling or Stzamens To anp Frou 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLEHBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST tugen- RATES, 


pearts for £1 and S4.- - fete any pert of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Con eat urope, can alw: 
obtained atlowest rates. For furth particulars apply yt "7 


SaGuCeeT MOTEEED, @ Co, 
86 South St. or 33 Groadway, N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NHW YORE AND BREMEN, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 








The Screw STSAMERS OF THE NoRTH tilt bait 
ee New R hig Bremen, and Southampton, carre 
ng the United States 


FROM ~~» SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW WORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New Yor«k ro B: , Lompon, 
he and SouTHAMPTON—First ny hy D; Second Cabin’ 
87; $35, Yrom Bremen Youx— First Os: 
bin, $100; Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 


vessels take t to 
by Saslaih ie Sppeeton, 8 ems, for which 
ps doo soe 


Bills of Lading will positively not be delivered before goods are 
;_¥ oe Fen ie Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 








RUROPA - Jan. 2 CALEDONIA. ....0..+.Jam. 28 CABINET MAKERS AND 
an.9 BDRILANNIA.......-+++ 
Janis UNITED KINGDOM. ‘Feb. 6 DECORATORS, ‘ 
Rates o: ble in curren niversity Place, near on Square, 
See ae Steg Re 2% 5 
t ive moni 

Steerage to Glasgow or Derry, $30; in intermediate, $35, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all k ‘nds of Decorative 
Prepaid certificates trom these , $37. Plain furniture. 

ar jue, books to end from Hamburg, Havre, Rotterdam, ANCY GOODS 
Drata iasuek le at any bank in Great Britain or Ireland. HOLIDAY F . 

ann further information apply at the company’s office, No. 6 seamen 
ing Goan, Bow Sek, enen BROTHERS. GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN TOYS, GAMES, 

DOLLS, &e. 





6000 VISITING CARD PLATES IN TRUST AT 
GIMBREDE’S. Look up your ow ett plate, and renew your supply — 





of Cards, at 588 or 872 B Now RgADY For SaLz AT 
HAPPY NEW WEA®.—Cards and Note Paper for HEINRICHS’, [late Werckmeister’s 
New Year’s Day. GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 150 BROADWAY, cor. Liberty 8t., up stairs. 





Great inducements at lowest possible prices are offered in order 
to reduce stock before probable removal after New Year's. 


JOHN C. BOYLE 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONU 


MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TORTS, 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 
THE 


WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 


At GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 8@ BROADWAY. Sell 
y balance of the Stock of Fancy Goods, at cost; until Ist oi 
anuary. 








PLUMBER ‘AND AND CAS witter, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford . NEW YORK. 
JOHN GILMORB, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 


Ons doer below thinton Page Mal OLN Beet 











USE DAILY 
FR ANK BIRD, IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DHOORATIVE To all invalids and Sufferers 


PAINTER, aes 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headach ate, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 

641 SIXTH AVENUE, burn, Padigestion, Files, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
NEW YORK, ‘Rheumatic Affections 

Between 87th and 38th Streets, “aaremne OwN 


CHs. FRANKE, ‘CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- - 
TARRANTS 





FINISHING nt emanates 


59 DEVENDOS eer 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
KER J jg near Broadway. 
Wonxs—0l8 4 “OTHE = mag hy YORK. 
Goods of every descripti: pe small quantities, dyed, 
finished, and restored in the iota sty 


JOHN McHKEN 


SELTZER APERIENT 


AS THE 
NAN, 
©'Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 








Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New Ycr¥. Mantel Pieces, | Ever offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 
Monuments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Sla‘9, Tiling, &. &c,| The nursing babe, its mothers and sisters, its parents and 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. | rand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 


eir different complaints, 
THE ARION PIANO FORTE ° 
Declared by the her ae at the Jate Fair of the American Instita’ | MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Sept. and Oct,, 188%, to be TARRANT & CO., 











THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
Ane of tee stcetaatel ooale ys aes a — OO ee 
su rs e jon, was 
declared by thelr Judges to be ™ For Sale by all Druggists. 
Se See See SES £0. SE. Fyowtowar’s PILLS.—Bmiovs ReMtrrants.—That uuruly 
see Ann & ons oan ommeeel 3 membre Liver i more than oenaly wogeveraabe 
é the fal ten ous Fever is es a com) 
SE 6 Oe poet = _ and its first symptoms — pe ans rik met with a few doses 
EGBERT MILLS, of Hotiowar’s Prius, all tages 0 disease, as well as in 
AND BUILD: every species of bilious auton m the mildest attack to con 





83 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. | firmed jaundice, this admirable y vegetable aperient alternative is 
= P Grenee _— ana a dispereh y fi — up, and all kinds of Joubing me overs best medicine that can be administered. Sold by all 
one neatness an 


RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON ' respectfully notifies his ents, and the large number of afflicted i pene who have 

called at his offie during his absence, curious fo receive the ald of ibe rience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
wana, and will be prepared to em at his office, No. sage. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable eoaL CURATIVES a! — or 6 in its varied forms and stages, in — 
of Ouse a without to the duration of the e founder of = “Morado Grande,” Vana, 
cateblished years since for the , by hiss thod, o of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 

the good - A of his personal attention, thi ected rather than trust themselves to the care of his gi ~ await his 
=32 ———_" ve circulars, with hic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, on receipt 
of two 


ITURE ANU URERS’ § 
AT RETAIL. 
WM. H. SOHAPFEHR, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 
Farniture ba oe a Py offers his entire stock of first class om 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ Parties in want of Furniture are ited 
Apne da DT Fy 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 
YOUNG 8&8 CHOLES, 
Kuterior Decorator and Upholsterer, mame oT 























For freight or passage apply to 
. QOBLRICHS & Co. 65 









Cornices, &c. 
Moy #1 Rast FOURERENTE BTREES, Ov Doo Wes ¢ Vtrciy Fary Yr Yer. 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, gut trans marecurrunt. 





Vor. 47. 
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LOVE AND THE SEASONS. 


The rose in ths sunshine, Dearest! 
Is whispering sweet to me; 

The fairest things bring nearest 
The memory of thee. 


I think of thy voice when thrushes 
Are singing their bridal song, 

And violets round the bushes 
Spread in s purple throng. 


I think of thee when May’s portal 
(The rainbow arch of heaven) 

Seems like a glimpse to mortal, 
Of vanished Eden given. 


I think of thee when Death scatters 
The yellow leaves in showers, 

And the fretful rain-drop patters 
In the gay autumnal hours. 


I thought of thee, Love! when Winter 
Hung crystals on each spray, 

And when the red oak splinter 
Scared bright grim ghosts away. 


I thought of thee when dark treason 
Plotted each wind that blew. 

But why detail each season ?— 
1 love the whole year through! 


—-~.——. 


THE RIVALS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
CHAPTER THIRD,—AN EXCITING CHASE. 


It was six o’clock at Clermont Castle, and dark. Seven 
hours had elapsed since the departure of Horace and Augueta 
for the ne § ruins, and meanwhile the Har) and Mr. Seymour 
had returned. 

“ Where can they have gone to, I wonder, to keep them £0 
long ?” said the Countess to Lady Vernon. 

“Oh! dear me, I cannot tell,” answered the latter nervously. 
“ How very distressing it is! I trust that they have not met 
with an accident. Yet I feel very apprehensive, for they pro- 
mised to be back by lunch-time.”” 

“TI think thit Pil drive over to the old abbey,” said the Earl, 
“and see if I can hear any thing of them. Faith, I should not 
be surprised if they’ve been run away witb.” 

“I think I’d better go, too, James,” suggested bis sister, but 
from this he dissuaded her. 

“Don’t you think, then,” she continued, “that you'd better 
take something with you. Wait a moment and I'll get you a 
bottle of sal-volatile and a little eau de cologne, in case she fee's 
faint, and she’)! want her heavy cloak at this time of night. O 
dear! I'm afraid they have met with an accident.” 

In a few minutes the Earl and Mr. Seymour, who had volun- 
teered to accompany him, drove away on their errand, leaving 
Lady Vernon in a state of fidgets, and wondering what could 
have become of the miesing two. 

It was a fine moonlight night, and the sound of the horse’s 
hoofe against the hard road reverberated through the dry, frosty 
atmosphere as the carriage continued on its way towards the 
abbey, in front of which it finally stopped. The aspect of the 
gloomy ruin when associated with the barren and desolate waste 
of country which surrounded it, was decidedly forbidding. The 

wintry north-east wind blew about and shook the leaves and 
long crawling branches that fastened around the crumbling 
towers and ivy-clad walls of the ancient monastery, 1nd went 
sighing on its way through the nave and vestibule, occasionally 
utterigg low, sobbing murmurs, By day, a mummy-looking old 
woman sat in a sort of cave hollowed out of one side of the 
gateway at the roadsidgShe had punctually attended there asa 
guide and mendicant evefy day from morning till dusk, for 
twenty years or more, always seated on the same large stone, 
that served the purpose of a chair, aud emoking a short black 
pe of unfragrant tobacco, which she said was her only com- 
‘ort. She was now absent from her accustomed haunt, but the 
large stone, smoothed and even polished by the use to which it 
was Put, was etill there. She had returned to her mud hut 
in the village. The roofless gables and the ivy-mantled towers 
hada eo my Picturesque appearance as the moonlight bright- 
ened one side of the ruins only to throw the other into deeper 
shade. No human step or voice could be detected by the listen- 
ers on the jaunting-car, but they descended and advanced to the 
side of the ruins, which, like all ruins in Ireland, was desecrated 
both the try and the pigs. The former made continual 
havoc among the inclosures which had once been choir, chapter- 
house, transept or dormitory, carrying away the relics of auti- 
quity to make uncouth ornaments for the graves of their depart- 
ed kinsmen that lay around ; while the latter with their snouts 
burrowed up the newly buried bodies, and greedily devoured 
them, On all sides were evidences of comparatively recent in- 
terments, whileskulls and bones were plentifully scattered io 
the midst of rank and nc‘some weeds, Vestiges of the once ela- 
borated tombs of abbots, prelates and nobles, fragments of mul- 
Moned windows, and chef d’euvres of exquisite sculpturing and 
curious interlacings of groined arches, lay amongst the rubbish, 
the rifled remains of what was once so sacred, but now the butt 
of the most heedless peasantry in the world. The whole ruin 
had a grim and skeleton aspect, and the rustling of the twining 
branches and dwarf-alders, that reared their heads above the 
long, luxuriant nettles, and the hollow, sepulchral voices that 
came up With the whistling wind from its dark recesses, did not 
tend to leseen the weird effect of the sombre spectacle. 
“There's no use in waiting here,” said the Earl, and with a 
feeling of relief they resumed their places, and drove away, in- 
stituting inquirics on the road, but without gaining the slightest 
information of the missing pair, No one on the abbey-road 
could be found who had even seen the jaunting-car pass by. So, 
startied and we, Oe Earl and his companion returned to 


stabulary, in all directions, besides five others armed and mount- 
ed, giving instructions to all to remain out till daybreak unless 


successful in their search. 
“Do you know,” said Mr. Seymour to Lady Vernon, ‘‘I think 


they have eloped.” His manner was very serious, and his ex- 
pression of countenance extremely grave, 


“ Mr. ay geri she replied, drawing herself upto her full 
height, “ I don’t know what reason you have to think so. I 


should be sorry to harbour a suspicion that Augusta would, under 


auy circumstances, resort to any such improper proceeding. No, 
Mr. Seymour, I cannot think that, ides, they've always been 
together. What would they want to elope for?’ 

To do him justice, it must be be said that he did not quite see 
the force of the argument. 

Hours passed away, and Lady Vernon’s alarm increased as 
the night advanced. She expected the return of the lost every 


moment, yet had very naturally a strong suspicion that some- 


thiog had gone wrong. What it was that had gone wrong she 


did not attempt to divine, but she struggled to make herself be- 
lieve that whatever it was, it could not have taken the form of 


an elopement. 
“Oh! the agony of suspense,” she cried, as the clock struck 
twelve, She sat up till daybreak, counting the weary hours, 
and listening for the soand of a footstep or a voice. e was 
nervous and excited, and her imagination conjured up im- 
possibilities, She shed tears from time to time, and it required 
all the influence of her sister and the Earl, who eat up with her, 
to keep her moderately calm. 
At length two of the scouring party returned with the intelli- 
gence that the jaunting car with the truant couple had been seen 
on the Dublin road, full twelve miles from the Castle. 

“And faith, yer honour,” said one of the Earl’s informants, 
“the gintleman was driving as if the divil was after him, and 
ne’er a one with him but the young lady; so it’s safe they are, 
and may luck go wid them.” 

This strange news, comforting as it wag with regard to their 
personal safety, aroused the indignation of Lady Vernon to a 
very high pitch indeed. She began to see that the visit to the 
ruins was part of a pre-arranged plan for what she called the 
abduction of her dear Augusta. 

“Tl go after them immediately, and save her,’’ she exclaimed 
with energy. “James, order the carriage to be got ready for 
me, and call Mr. Seymour, and ask him if he’ll accompany me. 
If not, I wish you’d come yourself.” 

It was six o’clock in the morning, and Mr. Seymour bad re- 
tired to his chamber a few hours previously. On being awaken- 
-. and acquainted with the intelligence just received, he 
said : 

“ That's exactly what I supposed. O woman! woman!” he 
soliloquized, “ Well, I’m glad ebe ran away before marriage 
rather than after it.” 

For the first few moments he felt andecided about accom- 
panying Lady Vernon so early in the morning; but upon re- 
flection, he thought it would be a relief to get away from the 
Castle, aod agreed to join in the pursuit; not, however, for 
the sake of the game—that was already bagged by a more suc- 
cessful hand. He felt that it was all over with him, that he had 
been nonsuited, and that it was idle to think of her any more. 
But he did not suffer the disappointment without some bitter 
feelings, which were directed more against Horace than the 
girl, whom but yesterday he had looked forward to as his bride 
Alas! how fallecious are the hopes we sometimes cherish! The 
Earl decided to be one of the pursuing party of three, and they 
lost no time in starting: he on horseback, and Lady Vernon and 
the jilted millionaire in a carriage, drawn by four swift horses. 
For the first twenty-five miles they gained no intelligeace of 
the fugitives having halted on the road, but soon afterwards 
they stopped fora relay of horses, at a small hostlery, where they 
ascertained that the objects of their pursuit bad also chauged 
horaes on the previous afternoon ; and after partaking of a little 
refreshment, had continued on their journey. 

“T want to sce somebojy who saw them,” exclaimed Lady 
Vernon from the carriage-window. 

“ Shure I saw them, and your ladysbip can see the mare they 
left in the stable beyond,” suid the boy who stood near, water- 
ing the horses. He was about five feet two high, with a rickety 
body poised on a pair of bow legs, and a remarkable fulness io 
the epigastric region ; a projecting mouth, which he constantly 
kept open, whether asleep or awake, as if for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting his large, red gums and his huge, prominent teeth ; 
a flat, doggish-looking nose ; advancing cheek-bones, and a fore- 
head so low that he could hardly be said to have any fore- 
head at all, He was a descendant of one of the many who 
two centuries ago were treated as rebels by the English, and 
driven into the more inhospitable regions of their country, 
Where, exposed to the influence of the two great brutalizers of 
the human race—hunger and iguorance—they transmitted to 
their posterity some very degenerate specimens of the great Irish 
fer y. 

che journey was continued with a pair of fresh horses, one of 
which was the identical mare that had carried the fugitives thus 
far towards the metropolis, It was like w gun that, haviog 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, was doing good service 
against the side it once supported. ; 

“Dear me!” said Lady Veroon to the disconsolate Mr. Sey- 
mour, “I never thought that Augusta could be socruel, But 
it’s all owing to that audacious Mr. Lowe, I’msure. Foolish, 
foolish girl! she'll have many @ long day to regret ber mis 
conduct.” 

The interest of the pursuers increased with every mile they 
travelled; for travelling so close at the heels of the runaways, 
they were carried along by the eapectation of finding them,rest- 
ing somewhere on the road. They stopped to make inquiries at 
every hostelry, or other house where there was any probability 
of their having halted, but it was only to hear at long intervals 
that a lady and gentleman answering to their description had 
passed on their way to Dablin, on the previous evening. 

Cold and weary, they drove into Dublin at eight o’clock, and 
how to discover the elopers in the city, or out of it, was the 
problem that required a prompt solution, 

“ T’'ll give notice to the police, in the first instance,” said the 
Earl, “and have inquiries made at all the hotels.” 

They drove to the Bilton Hotel, in Sackville Street, and en 

ed apartments. It happened to be the very house to whicb 
Goa and Augusta had gone when they reached the city, at 
two o’clock that same morning. 

“ Allow me to see who’s st»ying here,” said the Earl, and the 
hotel-clerk showed him the register. There were two recent en- 
tries in the book that made him inquire who the persons were. 
They stood thus: 

WriitaM MaxweLu, 
Miss SARAH MAXWELL, 


The clerk described them and their tired appearance on their 
arrival that morning without lu , and the Baril bécame at 
onee convinced that a -~ iss Maxwell wete Mr. Horace 
Lowe and Miss A atheart, 

“ Here they pnt ot got them,” said he, tunoing to infcrm 





the castle, bat only to stl ee ee ee His 
lordship had a vague idea of foul play, and forthwith dis- 
patched fifteen mea to scour the coubtry’ and inform the con. 


Lady Vernon screamed and said: “Let me go to her at 
once! where is she?” and Mr. Seymour became suddenly very 
much excited at the prospect of meeting his rival and the blush- 
ing Augusta. 

~ - they upstairs now?’ asked the Earl with excite- 
en 


“Ob! no, Sir,” answered the clerk; “ they left by the Li- 
verpool steamer this afternoon.” 

The shock of surprise and disappointment occasioned by this 
announcement was too much for the old lady, and she fainted on 
the spot, while the unhappy M.P.,as she sank into his arms, 
groaned in the spirit and uttered a heavy sigh, the Earl mean- 
while standing like one thunderstruck in the centre of the 
group, with his eyes fixed in amazement on the wo 
book-keeper. He was the first to speak, and his words were: 
“ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and tbe lip.” 


CHAPTER FOURTH —A STARTLING DENOUEMENT. 


Mrs. Vernon recovered quickly from her swoon, and with 
more than feminine tenacity of purpose resolved on following 
the fugitives to Liverpool by the steamer to sail on the next 
day. The Earl declined going any further, and left the sport to 
his sister and the bridegroom that was to have been. Fourteen 
hours after leaving the Norih-Wall, in the Liffey, they arrived 
at the Clarence Pier, in the Mersey, and drove immediately to 
the Adelphi Hotel. There they could hear nothing of the runa- 
ways ; but Mr. Seymour was well acquainted in the town, and 
at the suggestion of Lady Vernon, he lost no time in employing 
an attorney to discover them, and after that—why, the aunt 
would do the rest. 
It was not long before the lawyer succeeded in finding them, 
which indeed it was easy to do, for they were staying as “Ho- 
a and wife” at the Waterloo Hotel, within view of the 
el phi. 
« awe better come with me,” said the solicitor to the 
aun 
“ Yes, that I will,” said she with excitement; “and Mr. 
Seymour, you come too. Oh! my poor niece, she’s ruined, she’s 
ruined.” 

They were at the hotel in a few minutes, and entered. 

‘ “Now, hadn’t I better see Mr. Lowe first?” said the at- 
orney. 

“No,no. Send up my name to him. We'll see him together,” 
replied the old lady. 
When the waiter entered the room where Horace and Au- 
gusta were seated, and announced that Lady Vernon had called, 
both experienced an even greater shock of surprise than the 
Earl when it was announced at the Bilton that they had left for 

Liverpool, 

Augusta, who had just been saying to him, “I really do won- 

der what Aunt Vernon will eay,” cluog to him like a child ia 
fear, and burying her face in his breast, burst into tears. At 
that moment footsteps approached, and the aunt, followed by the 
attorney, entered the room. 
“How could you dare, Sir, to carry off my niece!” she ex- 
claimed, unable to control her indignation. “And Augusta, 
Augusta, I say, how could you be so cruel to me and so wicked 
to yourself to act as you have done? I’ve brought an attorney, 
Sir, for you,” she continued, addressing Horace, “and I'll have 
you punished for ruining her as you have done. How could 
you dare, Sir, to abduct her from her home. O Augusta! 
Augusta! come away with me immediately; you're a bad un- 
grateful girl.” 

Meanwhile, Augusta had remained sobbing on the breast of 
the man she loved. ’ 
“Lady Vernon,” said the latter with calm dignity, “I can 
quite account for, your excited manner, but 1 cannot permit 
your unjust aspersions to remain uncontradicted. In the first 
place, 1 did not abduct your niece, and ia the rext;I have not 

ruined her, unless indeed it is by marrying her.” 
_“‘ But you’re not married,” ejaculated the aunt, “I tell you, 
Sir, you're a villain.” 

“Pardon my interrupting you, Lady Vernon,” ccntinued 
Horace, “and allow me to inform you that she is my wife.” 

= attorney and the aunt exchanged looks of a:tonish- 
ment. 

__“ We were married,” he continued, “by the Parish Registrar 
in the city of Dublin, the day before yesterday, and I have his 
certificate in my pocket, which, as you seem to doubt my vera- 
city, I may as well show you,” and he drew the document from 
its cover and held it before her. ; 

“ Allow me to:look at that, Sir,” said the a 

“ On condition that you retura it to me.” 

“ Certainly, Sir; I’m a professional man.” 

The solicitor perused it and handed it back, with ih? remark : 
“There's no doubt about that. The marci2g> is perfectly 


tiorney. 


“O Aunt dear!” exclaimed Augusta, turning frcm her has- 
band and throwing herself into her embrace, “forgive me. I 
know I did very wrong, but it was all because of Mr. Seymour. 
Forgive me, Aunt, pray forgive me.” 

This earnest supplication completely disarmed the od lady, 
and she took her to her bozom and kissed her, 

The attorney bade her good day and went down stairs to in- 
form the disconsolate Mr. Seymour that they had come too late, 
for the runaways were married, wh pon that g be- 
came exceedingly agitated and left the house with all possi- 
ble dispatch, in company with the solicitor, who, being a personal 
friend expressed his sympathy in a very fiiendly but still very 
galling maoner. 

When Lady Veraon wished to return to the Adelphi, she 
found neither of those !ast mentioned to escort her, a circumstance 
which gave Ho:ace an excellent opportunity to ingratiate himself 
into her favour by seeing her safely to her hotel, 

When Horace and his bride returned to London a few days 
after this, he found a lett«r from his mother awaiting him at his 
lodgings. It informed him of her intention to leave Lima for 
England by the steamer to sail a fortnight alter the date of her 
note, She might, therefore, be expected to arrive at Southamp- 
ton by the next West India steamer, He had not seen ber since 
the day he left Callao seventeen years before, but he still remem- 
bercd her well, and he looked forward to her coming with’ affec- 
tionate joy. . 

She came. They met on the steamer’s deck, and never did 
mother greet son, after long separation, more ardently than she. 
His bride was by his side, He presented her. It was the first 
—— had received of his marriage, but how tender the 

jutation 

She accompanied them to London, and shared Sptotenstte 
with them in Harley-street, where Horace gave her a account 
of his adventures with Augusta, her engagement to Mr. 
mour, their trip to Ireland, their elopemen: from the castle, 
ma'riage in Dublin, their discovery in Liverpool, 

Tce mention of the name of Seymour prodaced a sudden 
change in her countenance, and she inquired more about 
“Can it be he!” she thought; “ao, surely not.” But she 
nothing more than that she had knowa a gentleman of that 








his sister gud Mr, Seymour, who were in the receptioa-rcon 


oe 





Lima. 
0 thes weeks after ber arrival, Lady Ver- 
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quite reconciled to the young] those that are out of condition in the summer being in prime 
- yb and she entered the drawing-room, | order in the winter, and vice versd. Su 
where and his and his mother were sitting, not as | an enthusiast in the art possessed 
eee Sena, bat gm oye by no other on Seymour. pose, he would od sogieeniy bs 
as ma supposed, was entirely unexpected.|in the year, weal ) 
Sten, Lowe becuase dood? 7 ‘ 


course, 
y pale, and was seized with a violent | change with the seasons, and when the fly-rod is laid aside, and 


ment, 


“T’ve brought Mr. Seymour with me,” 
to shake hands with you both. 


many, man of married life 
Soy best Wiondas I wiat im 
past be forgotten, 


tly 
to her face with that steady vacancy which 
sume in a fit of abstraction. It was the vacancy of an astounded 


man, 
“ Mr. Seymovr, my mother,” said Horace, introducing him. 
Mr. r bowed without averting his eyes aod said: 


“ Madam,\I think we have met before.” 
was an ominous silence, and the blood rushed to her 
She would have left the room, but her strength had for- 
her. It was the father of Horace who stood before her— 
usband from whom she had been separated more than 
twenty years. What a strange meeting of two who had never 
expected to meet again! 
Mary,” said he, “I thought you were dead, long, long ago, 


: 


and I had myself to again ;” and as he spoke he 
turned A ta, But she preferred him,” turning to 
Horace, “and I she’ll be happier with him than she ever 


would have been with me. Is he the Horace you took with you 
QD Manchester—the child that was born to us in the 
first year of our married life?” 

“ He is! he is!” was all that she could articulate. 

A profounder sensation was never created in a family circle 
than by this surprising revelation. 

“Then,” said he to Horace, “I must claim you as my son, 
and I'm proud of zee. I thought I was childless, but now——” 
— Lng hi ee: and In could say no more, 

mother sat chair, while the group exchanged 
troubled glances, ited oo 

“ God bleas my soul and body!” exclaimed Lady Vernon, with 
unusual emph: breaking the spell which seemed to bind them, 
“ who'd have thought of such a thing—Mr. Horace Lowe the son 
of Mr. Seymour. I always thought there was a family likeness 
between them,” a remark which distarbed 
Augusta, and seemed 


new 

“Verily,” he exclaimed, “truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction.” And grasping the hand of his son, he said: “We 
were rivals once, but henceforward call me father, and you,” 
turning to Augusta, “who were to have been my bride, let me 
claim as daughter.” 

Horace looked at his mother in wonder that she should have 
kept him in ignorance of her first ey 4 and taught him to 

Mr. Lowe as his natural parent. He felt hot and angry, 
his pride was hart. 

“ How. came you to take the name of Lowe, Mrs. Seymour ?” 
asked the old gentleman. 

oe sobbed aloud. tan 

t was too’ painful for her to confess that she met Mr. Lowe at 
Boulogne ; passed herself off as a widow, and went through the 
mockery of marriage with him, after which she accompanied him 
to Lima, where he had resided ever since, ignorant of the fact that 
he = taken to > wg Fa a widow, but a wife. 

. Beymoar lost no time in obtaining a divorce after this 
oo. = Mrs. Lowe returned to Lima, where, by the banks 
of the ac, she found rest in the grave. 

The young couple, under the delightful spell of that love 
which bound them ,more firmly together than the chain-cable of 
matrimony, and made the world bright with sunshine and glad- 
ness, diffused by their own true hearts, lived on in the serene en- 
joyment of existence —softening for each other all the rade as- 
perities of life. A’ was no longer a capricious girl, but a 
devoted wife ; and Horace, alive to the responsibilities of his al- 
tered position, began to turn his attention to some means of in- 
creasing his income: but all anxiety on this point was removed 
by Mr. Seymour, whose name Horace now assumed, making him 
an ot pounds a year; and Lady Vernon 
dying not long afterwards, and bequeathing her entire fortune to 
her niece, left the happy pair in circumstances of sufficient afflu- 


ence to warrant the support of an establishment i 
Here endeth the chronicle, 5 li aatens 


to strike Mr. Seymour with an entirely 








ANGLING. 


Of all the field sports angling is unquestionably the most 
poner. Hanting and shooting may reckon their a Pr do by 
undreds, but oan Loy craft” can claim her thousands. The 
expensiveness o! two pursuits necessaril 
within the reach of only a : : ¥ eos Gon 


year, the dragon-flies darting hither and 
thither, or occasionally resting on the rushes; the song of the 
birds—all these and many more enjoyments fall to the lot of the 
angler, increasing Jarge ly the pleasure derived from his sport. 
It is Izaak Walton’s intense appreciation of rural scenes that 
makes his book such a favourite. It reads like a pastoral idyll, 
and thousands of persons to whom angling is a thing of nought 


have perused its pages for the sake of the fresh country air 


rage the art on account of its apparent tameness and insipidity. 
The heavy guos of Dr. Johnson and the sharp arrows 0 Lord 
Byron have both been aimed against the craft, and few of the 
Doctor’s sayings have been so often quoted as that anent the 
stick, yey and fool. But neither he nor Byron was a 


sportaman in any sense of the word, and the cry of the hounds 
or the whirr of the would have had no music in their 


Pa-| were the daintiest culinary success; and between each 


and the other two betrayed considerable embarrass-|the salmon and trout ne longer rise to the lure, he then turns 


his attention to the denizens of the deeper waters, and by his 


Lady Vernon, | well-selected baits attracts them to his hook, The present 

He forgives you and wishes | month is the best of all others for the capture of that voracious 

; and as he’s one of | fresh-water shark the pike. He spawns in the summer, and is 

him to remain one of yours, and let the | now in his prime. As the weeds and rushes which form his 
while she spoke, the eyes of Mr. Sey- | haunts are now decayed, he is not only more ie oY but 

mour had become intently fixed upon Mrs. Lowe, and he gazed | there is less chance of his escape when hooked. 

in men often as-| chance, for, after all, the odds are decidedly in favour of the 


e say less 


fish, unless he has gorged the hook. From the construction of 
his mouth, which is a compound of bones and teeth, with a very 
small proportion of the cartilage other fish are furnished with, 
the hook very often breaks out, and the fish to the 
angler’s disgust. In fact, the number of pike bi t to land 
during a day’s ~~ is by no means commensurate with the 
“runs” obtained. Even when the fish is fairly hooked, what 
efforts he makes to escape! If he cannot bite through the line, 
he will twist it round a post td Smee <2 = he will 
himself out of the water, open jaws 
head, in the hopes of dislodging the Pook, to the ye 
declare that the fish 


of timid anglers, who have been heard to 

has barked at them. Then, supposing thatnone of these dodges 
prove successful, and that he is fairly encircled in the ig 
net, and laid on the grass, all is not yet over. If he cannot 
escape, he will at least be avenged ; his wicked green eyes are 
on the watch, and if the angler incautiously place his hand 
within reach, while disengaging his hook, he speedily find 
that he has caught a Tartar. A bile from a large pike is no 
laughing matter. From the formation of his teeth, which incline 
backwards, it is very difficult to disengage oes which he 
has seized, and an ugly wound is produced which is hard to 
heal. The fish, too, has a wonderful power of jumping, whether 
he be on land or in water, and many @ one have we known to 
escape by his agility when on the bank, and even when in the 
well of a punt. Various are the means resorted to for the cap- 
ture of the pike. The live and dead bait—the latter used with 
the gorge-hook or spinning tackle—and even a and gaudy 
artificial fly, as big as a bird, will, in some waters, attract him. 
Very much depends upon the nature of the locality: in di 





the gravity of|Weedy places the gorge-hook is most effective ; in clear, 


an 
especially in running waters, spinning is best. Numerous kinds 
of artificial baits have been invented for use in places where the 
natural bait cannot be had, but, in our opinion, none of them 
can be compared with a real, fresh, bright dace. The best of 
the artificial ones for many waters is that which is called the 
spoon-bait, from its exactly resembling the bowl of that useful 
article. Clumsy it appears, and it certainly resembles no liv- 
ing thing, but effective enough it is, and many a good fish has 
been basketed through its means. From the variety of the re- 
coguised methods of capturing the pike, an angler need never be 
at a loss; should one device fail, he can resort to another, an 
unless under very unfavourable circumstances indeed, he w: 
find his perseverance rewarded with success, 
‘There is something exhilarating to the feelings in starting on 
a fine frosty December morning for the of a day’s pike- 
fishing. The rod and tackle have been y looked at over- 
night, the grass crackles beneath his feet as the angler makes his 
way to the river-side, and the sun rises bright and clear, giving 
an assurance of a fine day, while the smoke from the 
chimneys ascends perpendicularly, for luckily there is no wind. 
As the stream is approached, the heron, disturbed in the process 
of digestion of his night's meal, and no doubt cursing the hard 
fate which compels him to quit his resting-place, flaps his huge 
wings, and, after lumbering along for some distance within a few 
feet of the earth, at last gets fully under way, and succeeds in 
gaining the upper air. © snipe darts upward from the 
rushes, twisting and turning until he has gone a few hundred 
yards, when he folds his wings, and suddenly drops down again 
on another portion of the marsh; the green-necked mallard, or 
the humbler.and more sober teal, is seen either resting on the 
water or skimming the air. Any or all of these may be met 
witb, and occasionally some ‘of the rarer visitors to our shores. 
Should the angler be a naturalist, as he ought to be, he will find 
numberless opportunities of acquiring information in the study 
of the habits of the various birds and animals met with in the 
course of a day’s ramble. All this materially contributes to the 
pleasure derived from his sport. The water-side being reached 
the business of the day commences. After some Ccogitation, an 
a survey of the locus in quo, the water being deep, and with 
sufficient current, a live bait is put on. Away it goes, carried 
downwards by thecurrent, coasting a bed of half-decayed rushes 
until opposite an opening in the weeds, when a sudden jerk is 
seen, the float remains stationary for a moment, then disappears, 
and the line rapidly runs out. As scon as the fish has arrived at 
a place which he considers suitable for his banqueting-room, the 
motion of the line ceases; he is then intent upon swallowing his 
prey. Now the angler has a mauvais quart 7heure, Will the 
fish gorge the bait, or will he be suspicious of the attendant 
line, and drop it? The agony of expectation is intense. - If in a 
few minutes the line begins to move, a thrill of joy and of 
anxiety relieved fills the angler’s breast. He winds up the 
slack, and by a firm and decided stroke hooks the fish, 
comes the tug of war: all the expedients we have mentioned are 
brought into exercise by the captive; but if securely hooked, 
and if the angler be moderately the fish is doomed, A 
word, as to the cooking of the pike. | 
and baked or roasted, it forms a dish not to be despised, espe- 
cially if it has been taken from clear ranning water; cooked in 
aby other way, however, it is insipid and watery to all except 
the angler himself. He eats and enjoys his victim as though it 


rich in blossom and tropical in verdure. The vivid rays of the 
pee bp were flashing athwart the prospect, lighting up the 

the islands, and giving lustre to the emerald 
the waters of the bay, now calm as a mi!) pond, 
out in bold relief the 


irregularities of the mountains, that rose high above us, 
far as the pA persion enhencing their im; ig grandeur, 
cence, an y- 
fat prominent among the islands was Toboga, its highest 
t rising more than a thousand feet above water, and 
: ly wooded. Toboga is to Panama what Capri is to Na les. 
+ is the 


largest island within sight of the city, and a delightful 
spot for the lover of the picturesque and rural. Flamingo, al- 
though much smaller, vied with it in beauty; and smaller still 
but not less lovely to the eye, were Perico, Taboguilla, and 
Otoque. these were grouped within sight of Panama, Just 
before us lay the crumbling walls of the picturesque old city, 
with its white houses glistening in uneven lines, and overlooked 
by a lofty hill cov with verdure ; and that again capped with 
a dense mist, now fast vanishing before the rays of the rising 
sun. We anchored opposite the city, and about two miles from 
the shore; the depth of water at low-tide, as also the number of 
reefs, not itting of the nearer approach of large vessels, 
The long line of —— and projec bastion, I could now 
observe, was much pidated, and evidently unguarded. A few 
native huts, with high, conical thatching, peeped out here and 
there to the right of the town; and near them graceful palm- 
trees spread feathery branches. Not more than half a 
dozen boats were rowed le from the shore; however, 
those belonging to the ship were called into requisition in con- 
veying the passengers to the shore. I did not hurry to leave, 
but after breakfast went ashore in the gig in company with the 
capt 
be boat was run ashore in the midst of a collection of various 
sized dug-outs or canoes, moored in front of a rude wooden stage, 
leading up into one of the streets of the city, through an — 
in the old rampart wall, known as the Monk’s Gate. Tall ol 
balconied and verandahed houses, of dark and dingy Spanish 
t, with heavy meat-safe-looking folding-doors instead of 
windows, and huge belfried churches and monasteries, with 
weeds ems out of the interstices in their crumbling walls, 
gave a venerable look to the city, which soberly contrasted with 
the gaudy modern sign-boards here and there to be eeen. That 
great institution of the United States, the bar-room, was in full 
perfection, American influence had so far revolutionized the 
antiquated order of things, that the Calle de las Monjas was bet- 
ter known among the ft ers of the place as Main-street, and 
the thousand or two of Californians passing through it every 
fortnight, knew it only as such. It is popularly supposed that 
the present site of Panama is the same whence Pizarro, Al- 
magro, and Laque sailed on their expedition to Peru. But this 
ie incorrect, The Panama of their day was situated about six 
miles down the coast, and was deserted after being sacked by 
the ruthless Morgan and his infamous buccaneers, in the time of 
Charles the Second. A heap of ruins, overgrown by rank vege- 
tation, now alone denotes the spot where lay the ancient 
city; and swamp and desolation mark the place of former 
lory. 
. I returned on board the steamer with the captain soon after- 
wards, and sailed in her across the bay to the island of Toboga, 
that being a much more delightful place of residence for a stranger 
than Panama ; it is also a pluce of resort for the foreign resi- 
dents, and there, in a small bay, the various steamers frequenting 
Panama remain while in port, owing to the anchorage-ground 
being much safer than off the old city. ‘There, too, is a large en- 
ie and ship factory, belonging to the British Steamship 
mpany, where the steamers of their fleet are repaired in- 
8 of being sent to England for the purpose, as was formerly 
the practice. 

I took up my abode at the Verandah Hotel—a wooden building 
faciog the bay, and standing alone on the verge of the jungle. 
The proprietor of this house of entertainment had been drowned, 
together with three others, only seven days previously, while 
pleasure-boating, near the Pearl Islands, owing to a sudden 
squall having capsized the boat in which they were, His 
discontolate widow was now carrying on the business in his 
atead. The week had been rendered still more eventful by the 
occurrence of a diabolical tragedy, perpetrated under the follow- 
ing circumstances: A Scotchman, who had amassed some little 
money by his exertions as a carpenter,.and who was known to 
be about to take his departure for his native country, occupied a 
small wooden houre of his own construction, situated about two 
hundred yards from the hotel. No other habitation intervened 
between the two places, and both were isolated. It was mid- 
night, and the ater and his wife were in bed; there were no 
other inmates in house. Suddenly the room in which ef 
slept was entered by three men, disguised ; and almost simul. 
taneously the throat of the unfortunate carpenter was gaehed by 
one of the ruffians, razor in hand. The same fate threatened the 
woman, but by some means she made her escape from the room, 
not, however, unwounded ; and having done so, she hurried out 
of the house, and into the jungle, without stopping until she 
reached the nearest dwelling-place—the Verand otel. There 
she alarmed the inmates, who at once set out for the carpenter's 
cottage. He was dead, but warm. The room bore evidence of 
having been recently rifled, and the accumulated savings of the 
— had been removed from the place where they had been 


A vigilant search was commenced to trace the murderers, of 
whom, as yet, there was no clue, The result, however, was, that 
at three o’elock on the following afternoon, two men were hanged 
by the — populace from the branches of adjoining trees, 

was similarly suspended from the bowsprit of an 
old hulk that lay stranded on the shore; and that the bodies of 
the malefactors were refused a place of burial on the island, and 
a from a — - 4 deep water without ceremony, there to 





he recounts to sympathizing ears the events attending its 
capture. 





GLIMPSES OF THE PACIFIC. 
A SEQUEL TO “PICTURES OF PERU.” 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ks. This was lynch law with a venge- 
ance. The news created much sensation in Panama, and some 
egal ‘was sent over to the island to inquire into the 
circumstances ; but here the matter ended, for no further pro- 


ceedings were taken. 
tragic deed was a foul blot upon the hitherto fair reputa- 
tion of the island, which will ever be with its history. 
Notwithstanding these recent events,I remained at the hotel 
without any apprehensions of meeting with the fate of the 
carpenter, or yet of by mistake, as it is quite 
possible one or more of the three executed may have been. 
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d till cut down by the sickle of death. Zimmerman wasoften| Lea’ the we visited the crumbling skeleton of 
ge ea on these vccasions, but there was ty in a Sonit nae talline of which was commenced in the 
our association, so that the “pleasures of soli which I} year 1789, and slowly progressed up to 1779, when the Jesuits 


enjoyed were in no way lessened. Solace may be found in con- 
templating the beautiful, the magnificent, the sublime in nature, 
or in a book, when mere man can afford none. There is often 
profound pleasure in commu with one’s own soul. The 
charms of retrospection are ‘old; and even melancholy it- 
self affords a balm to the wearied and oppressed spirit. Com- 
paratively few men ever really think, or are even capable of 
thinking; they derive all their impressions from the outer and 
visib!e world, and all their pleasures and pains are superficial. 
Their susceptible faculties are less keen than are those of others 
whose impressions take deeper root in the mind; and, as a 
consequence, the height of their pleasure, as well as the depth 
of their grief, is less than where sensibility and refinement more 


predominate. For myself, I am and imp e, but I] Between eight and nine in the evening 1 dressed and went to 
can only say, that my sensitiveness is my misfortune in a world 


a ball, It was a grand affair for Panama, and all the aristocratic 
where the majority are otherwise constituted. It has been said | beauty of the city was there assembled—from pale white to some 
that a sensitive man goes down to his grave, ruffled and tum-| thing approaching the negro in complexion. The dresses were 
bled afier the world’s fight, that life saddles him with mentol | after the latest Parisian fashions, and the dances were executed 
misery, and that death mounts and rides him into eternity ; and| with a grace fitting time and place, and worthy of any of the 
this is owing to his having to contend with dispositions ruder| fashionable salons of Europe. The fandango was, of course, 
than his own, whose roughness is a eontinual scourge to him. | eschewed ; and the galop, quadrille, schottisch, polka, and waltz 
However, I am not destined to be mounted and ridden by mere | were glided through in succession. The wines and refreshments 
sensitive agency ; the weakness, I trust, is not quite so killing, al- | were recherche and well iced. The supper was faultless, and the 
though my path through life may have been more thickly strewn 


entire arrangements as well ordered as if the house had stood in 
= thoros in consequence of my being somewhat vulnerable in | Fifth Avenue, 
res’ 


pect. Had I remained twelve months in Panama, I should not have 
This isa work-a-day world, and there is, unfortunately, much 


seen so many of the native damsels as were here collected, for 
jostling among the crowd that people it, and the toughest- | the ladies of the city never perambulate the streets, but drive 
skinned of the multitude make the quickest and the surest pro-|out into the suburbs, in close curtained calesas, early in the 
grees. Your really thinking man is not usually your successful | morning and about sunset; so that the beauty of the place sel- 
man, neither is your man of noble, generous disposition. It is} dom meets the stranger's eye. 
your petty character, your practical sch . your man of tri-| Travellers usually take their departure from Panama at the 
vial thoughts and pursuits, that works his way best through the | first eligible opportunity ; and I was not otherwise disposed, so 
world, and with most ease and satisfaction to himself. But 1}I paid my fare by the next steamer to New York, and awaited 
am none the more prejudiced in his favour in consequence, and | the arrival of the California passengers. These invariably enter 
I would still rather be myself than all the world beside. I am/|the city in two distinct streams; the one from Aspinwall, con- 
drawn into this train of thought by the recollection oi what oc- | sisting of those from New York to San Francisco; and the other 
cupied my mind in those solitary hours when, surrounded by the | vice verad ; and this takes place fortaightly. I was duly made 
beautiful, I sat b th the palm-trees’ shade, with the rippling | acquainted with the arrival of one of these streams by awaking 
bey at my feet and the mountains far beyond, and meditated. _| very early one morning, to the sound of many harsh voices, and 
never fully appreciated “The Pleasures of Solitude” till I| the tramping to and-fro of heavy feet, accompanied by much up- 
read it in the secluded garden-nooks of this island of Toboga, | roar, shouting, whistling, and irregular singing. I got up, and 
and never was time or place more favourable to the through the grey light of the dawn, observed that the streets 
and enjoyment of any work than that. It was refreshing, | Were swarming with men in the dress and with the manner of 
after the bustling din of Australia, and the frivolity and gayety | Californians. The steamer from San Francisco had evidently ar- 
of South-America ; and the mind, undisturbed by the rush after|Tived. Ali the cafes, drinking-bars, and billiard-rooms bad been 
gold, or the excitement of the bull-fight, or the gambling-table, | thrown open to the ravenous multitude; and these places were 
could here calmly ponder over and survey things more becom-| lighted up, and crowded with returning diggers. They were 
ing to the intellectual dignity of mao. evidently a rough, reckless lot. 
On the morning of the day appointed for the ball at Panama,} While I in my dressing-gown on the balcony, two men 
I set out for the old city, in the gig of the Bogota. We en-| rushed out of the next room divested of all attire save their shirts, 
countered a heavy squall on the way ; the sky was darkened, the | and hailed loudly some of the passers-by. There wasa bar-room, 
thunder pealed out deafeningly, the rain fell in floods that|as also billiard-tables at the opposite corner of the street; and 
necessitated a continual baling of the boat, and the whole land-| the balls were striking, and the glasses were clinking busily. 
scape was lighted up in awful grandeur with lurid flashes of | Wide-awake hats, eagle-topped boots, red shirts, striped trowsers, 
forked lightning, ‘that played over our heads threateningly; | leather belts, revolvers, bowie-knives, and unsbaven faces, were 
meanwhile the wind hissed with a relentless strength, and the | the most striking features of the noisy multitade. Men from the 
troubled waters of the bay beat and foamed around our frail | various hotels were shouting at the top of their voices the names 
craft, and spattered us with spray, and we had to fling over some | Of sugh for the p of inducing patronage. Altogether, the 
of our luggage to lessen our difficulties in contending with;so| city was a mode ~ Babel, that must have ill-suited the quiet and 
wrathful an outbreak of the elements. The whole scene brought | well-di Pa.umaniaps. 
vividly before me a melancholy incident which had oecurred 
only a few weeks before, and which I thus commemorated in 
rhyme, from the narrative of my informant, the solitary sur- 
vivor : 


Returning to that island yet once more, 

The breeze-impelled swift-coursing cutter flew 

On Of hgh T — waters — the shore 
‘0 icturesque ew. 
The wind blew ree , and the rampant waves 

Lashed the bare breakers as she passed them by 
In ph -y— Here ocean often raves, 

And 6 8 disport and winds blow fierce and high ; 

The blue above turns black with sudden change 
And all is wild commotion, till the squall 
Passes away ; and then with ten 
The eye can mark the moun dark and tall 
That flank the main five thousand miles alo 
From this, the Gulf of Islands, to that strait 
Coursed by lian once. But to my . 
On plunged the boat, she bounded to her tate— 
One moment more, a sunken reef was struck, 
Uighe filed, she eank, and left elght struggling cvuls, 
e , she sank, an 8 80 
To battle with the elements a . 
To flee the sharks which now swam up in sh; 
Or be devoured. But whither could they fly? 
An island lay not far from where she 
So all dashed forward madly towards its bank ; 
But of the eight, one only gained the shore, 
The rest were gorged or mangled as they swam. 
And on those waters, save some crimson gore, 
No sign of those who’d J ys og the Wigwam* 
Was left. Woeful their fate, sad, ig, yea, 
Too wild to tell. Alas, that island bay! 

But as after a storm there cometh a calm, so the squall blew 
over, and we reached the desired beach, from which we hurried 
away to the Aspinwall House, to effect a change of clothing. 

Here we took possession of a room, containing three stretch- 


being expelled from the country, nothing further was done to it, 
and so it has remained ever since—falling year by year more 
intodecay. The design of the building was very chaste, but 
climbing creepers and banana-leaves concealed many a beautiful 
relic of art; and its courts were resorted to as parade-grounds 
and cock-pits. Over an arched gateway, blackeaed by exposure 
to the rains of a century, was inscribed the grand motto of the 
order : “ Innomine Jesu omne Genu ir.” : 

We also visited the ruins of the Merced, Saint Augustine, and 
San Juan de Dios convents; orange and pomegranate, banana, 
aud cocoa-nut trees flourished within their four-walled inclosnres, 
and grew up among the crumbling vestiges of things architectu- 
ral hell cnmmninted into mounds of rubbish. 











At ten o’clock that morning all there people were packed in 
one long train, and drawn away from the city towards Aspinwall 
by a very asthmatic locomotive, that barked and gasped instead 
of whistled, At about noon another long train arrived from 
Aspinwall, with the New York passengers for California, and 
these were conveyed on board the San Francisco steamer, batch 
after batch, by a small steam-tender provided by the company 
for the purpose, There were six hundred altogether ou the deck 
and in the cabins of that vessel, as an hour afier she steamed on 
her way towards the Golden Gate. : 

I left with the crowd, by the first train, and was jolted across 
the isthmus, forty miles odd, in aboat five hours. Slow travel- 
ling. On our way we had twice to get out of the cars to push 
the train up an incline, the panting engine being unequal to the 
task of pulling it. The road was hemmed in by hills and moun- 
tains of dense vegetation all the way. It was a channel cut 
through the jungle, a pestilential forest, whose rank vegetation 
rose from a black swamp. Lofiy palms and plantain-trees climb- 
ing plants ofevery description, flowers of every hue, alike flour- 
ished in wild luxuriance ; and re - tropical labyrinth 
brilliantly plumaged humming-birds and parrots, parroquets, 
butterflies, ind even monkeys, were here and there to be seen 
filtting or climbing among the topmost branches, and chattering 
merrily away as they disported themselves in the rays of the 
blazing sun, which made the atmosphere hot and steamy. 

At Aspinwall, an unpicturesque, unhealthy town, built ona re- 
claimed swamp, and officially and originally known as Colon, 
each passenger had to stand in front of the cars, and wait till 
he heard the number of his baggage-check called out, before he 
could get his luggage. How very refreshing it must have been, 
with the sun shining down on the heads of the people, and the 
thermometer at one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit, I leave 
the reader to imagine. I found the town to consist chiefly of a 
single street of wooden houses, running parallel with and facing 
the harbour and jettier. Those for New York—and I was of 
ers, and provided with meat-safe folding-doors instead of win.| ‘if ee teal amas one > porte Ley “with 
dows, and opening on a balcony overlooking the street. The the slifornien steamers on the Pacific 
system of crowding was evidently as much in vogue here as it the — + 
had been in Australia, and 1 was none the more pleased with| We calledat the Island of Jamaica on our way, much to the 
the hotel in consequence. Moreover, no refreshments were sup- | delight of my boy John, who, to all appearances, hailed its rocky 
plied by the proprietor ; so each rerident had to sally forth for | shores with sometbiog akin to rapture. We were boarded by a 
every meal to a restaurant—of which there were several in the| Wretched lookiog half-caste native pilot, at about ten o’clock 
neighbourhood—or eend out for it. However, considering ours | in the morning, 80d threading our way between the reefs that 
was only a temporary stay, the mode of life mattered little. The | here render navigation dangerous, we passed Port Royal on the 
state of affairs was much better at this time than during the first | ight hand, and steamed fen oy! the jetty at Kingston by noon. 
few years subsequent to the gold discoveries in California, yet | Here the veseel was to be coaled, and remain till the following 
not very luxurious withal. moraine. } on ee ae =. —. me aa 

After a general substitution of dry garments for wet ones, some | John, while dozens of wome' ce 
of which we purchased for the occasion at an exorbitant ‘price, transferring coal in baskets, which they carried on their heads, 
we strolled out. In the first instance, we devoted ourselves to a | from the wharf to the ship’s bunkers; and hard work it was, 
luncheon at a French restaurant, in the Calle de las Movjas, and| This is the invariable task of the native women, the mea 
then took our way to the cathedral, situated in the same| being much too averse to any such drudgery to attempt the 
ee atone corner of the Plaza. Its pavement was found to ||# 


our. R 
its wall overgrown with weeds, and its interior| During the afternoon I drove about the beantiful green lanes 
stripped of much that once adorued it, when the banner of Cas- 


in the suburbs of the town, -_ ¢ Bn Poe y drew up = — 
tile was the proud symbol of ness, and brilliant ecclesiasti- | of the barracks, where a crow pongo ee phe: 

cal processions advanced within those stately walls, amid the of the native infantry play; and well they performed their task, 
boom of cannon, to celebrate some sacred day ; when, at vesper | Some of our Boodle the en eS ee, eee Dee 
hour, the overhangin haloveies, now blackened by the hand of he 


and Yankee they played accordingly, for which perfor- 
time, were paced by dark-eyed damsels, exchanging smiles with | mance they were rewarded by sundry dollars handed to the band- 
gay cavaliers as they curveted their steeds along the street be- 


neath ; when §; was in the zenith of th 
Epa ane Fenton core tae gan ta ber Galen i 


The name of the sunken boat, 


master. 

The view from this point was high!y picturesque and inviting, 
embracing, as it did on one side, the widej sweep of the blue 
mountains that overlook the town in the distance; and on the 
other the green, English-looking hedge-rows and green 





si away to the town built along the flat at the 
bead of the harbour. oo Ben ghee palm-tree spread its 
fronds, while the citron, the orange, and the cocoa-nut grew side 
by side in gardens of bloom. “I take it to be a slow place to 
live in,” remarked one of my fellow- and so I thought 
myself, It has none of the charms of oriental life. It is compa- 
ratively all work and no play in Jamaica, and, as a consequence, 
there are many dull boys there. 

Thad a chat with the editor of a tri-weekly nowspaper, who 
complained greatly of the want of plantation labourers, and the 
desirability of introduciog more Chinese into the island for work- 
ing purposes. “The niggers,” said he, “ won’t work, onl 
when they like—two or three days a week—and the colony 
going to wreck in consequence, while Cuba, close by here, is 
bringing a mint of money into the Spanish coffers. The eman- 
cipation did for Jamaica.” 

I found the shops very English-looking, and with the Tes 
in their windows ticketed at about as low prices as similar things 
are in the towns where they are manufactured. The dwelling- 
houses are all furnished with verandahs, and many of 
them shaded with trees, and covered withivy. I dined that 
evening and slept at the Date Tree Hall, where the turtle-soup 
was excellent, and the rooms large and airy. 

Instead of glass windows, the meat-safe shuttered kind are 
mostly in vogue ; and as the doors are elit across, also @ /a meat- 
safe, a constant current of air is maintained through the rooms, 
for there is no means afforded of closing up these long, gaping 
crevices. Thus, when any individual chooses to plant himeelf, 
or even herself, in front of your bedroom-door, it is impossible 
to shut out the view of such individual, unless you become whim- 
sical, and hang the sheet allowed as your sole covering over 
the entire door; but no one ever does such a thing—no, the ne- 
groes in aitendance would laugh at the mere idea. 

On the following morning I was up, and on board the steamer 
by seven o’clock, There was a swarm of negro boys swimming 
and diving on the shore side of the vessel, which Jatter now lay 
at a few yards remove from the wharf. Down, like so many 
cormorants, or pieces of lead, they dropped from time to time 
beneath the surface of the water, after the dimes and the s'xpences 
that were thrown overboard by such of the patseng+rs as took 

| ga ble in the blue deep after tlie fast 


Pp in w 

siuking coin, glittering as it went, and pursued by half-a dozen 
hungry mouths, for the divers invariably caught the metal be- 
tween their teeth. And this sport was kept up for more than an 
hour, the same boys remaining in the water throughout. 

Round flew the paddle-wheels, and we had resumed our voyage 
towards New York. The bold and rocky shores of Cuba were 
sighted after a couple of hours’ eteam, and on the fifth day at 
sea we were gladdened by the sight of S:aten Island ; and gliding 
past the sickly yellow quarantine flag, we were in full view of 
the Empire City. The prospect was as pleasing as it was pictu- 
resque, and acquired a rich glow from being bathed in the mel- 
low effulgence of an August eunset. 








EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANIC ERUP- 
TIONS. 


Nature has of late been calling attention, in her most em- 
phatic accents, to the persistence and the inten:ity of her 
subterraneous fires. What had come to be regarded as the 
exaggerations, if not the mythical inventions, of an age when 
science was yet unborn, have been forced upon us witha 
reality, and even a degree of dread, to which the most ad- 
vanced science of our day has to lend an ear, half of curiosity, 
half of bewilderment. Those who are for ever agape for 
novelties and marvels, whether on the part of nature or of 
mankind, may find daily stimulants to sensation in so many 
villages overrun by the lava of Vesuvius, ors0 many scores 
of thousands swallowed up alive by the rending soil of Peru. 
Now we may wa the prophecy-monger to have it all 
his own way. hat with earthquakes eee every 
morning in divers places, and the palpable shakiog of the 
stars of heaven witnessed to us in the reports of the Novem- 
ber meteors, we ought surely tosee Dr. Cumming bestir 
himself, if he would not have some junior aspirant to pro- 
phetic honours finally fix for him the date of the coming of 
the End. Meanwhile, people of less a om or te 
impatient for the drawing of the veil of future world, 
will give studious and careful heed to the grand, and in many 
respects mysterious, phenomena which are just now manifest 
l nature. at pon be oe oo which 

ence is pre to for these un stupendous 
displays of physical force. Falling in opportunal with this 
state of interest and expectancy io the public mind is Voleans 
et Tremblements de Terre, by MM. Zurcher and Margollé, 
recently published in France, but of which an English trans- 
lation has already made its appearance in London. 

Without pretending to the depth or precision ef a scientific 
treatise in the stricter sense, this little manual com 
a rapid historical survey of the pal recorded earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. The compilers have not 
indeed carried back their historical ken to the remote and 
often seemingly fabulous range of the Indian or Chinese 
chronicles. They have contented themselves with the nearer 
and safer ground of Greek and Roman antiquity. The 
frontispiece forms a vivid and speaking scoompanimen 
the well-known words in which the you depicts 
the most memorable of all catastrophes of kind. The list 
of eruptions from that fixed date is carried down almost to, 
the margin of the striking series of outbreaks 
keep scientific ex n on pre er BR of a 
dozen eruptions of what may be termed the 
be enumerated. Since that of a.p. 79, the most remarkable 
epochs were those of 204, 472, 512, 685, 993, 1086, 1186. After 
the violent one of 1136, Vesuvius remained inactive for nearly 
500 years. At yy a: seventeenth century the 
summit had the form of a basin, w according to 
the testimony of trav was d with old oaks, chest- 
nuts, and maple trees. in December, 1681, the volcano 
opened anew below the Atrio del Cavallo, the great depression 
which separates the crater from the Somma. A great portion 
of the mountain fell in, and the stream of lava 
away houses and villages ran into the sea near Portici. 
1685 and 1737 the cone underwent repeated changes of form. 
In 1797 the river of lava described by Sir W. Hamilton, 1,500 
feet wide and 14 feet deep, flowed three miles anda halt, and 
extended into the sea 600 feet. Humbold 
a ins ponchos Gatew @ te 
height o! is above the floor crater, when for 
Gant the alr fo miles round was darkened by: clouds of ashes 
and lapilli, and people walked about with lanterns as at 
during the eruptions of Pichincha. In 1850 my of 
granite were borne down the mountain side by the torrent of 
Srttnas to chants ‘opon, the ananees ov wr Sana ae 
whether to charge U the 
amazing e of making the plateau formed by this 

SES of ey raised more thea 
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gaseous streams, which have vitrified a portion of the surface, 
in round many of the mountain 
Professor Palmieri for the greater part of the range of con- | 80d disposed ee ae — wh the Felt - 
destruction caused Etna producing much of the process w nature 

never equalled theme, A me mo Greater oy \ = may be cmneived to have worked these si effects :-— 
one reason, has here been observed in pitching human habita-} “An English astronomer, Mr. Hooke, obtained an artificial 
tions so near the mouth of danger. Contiferable imitation of the lunar cavities by heatiag calcareous mud 


been the - | until the steam, in the form of great bubbles, forced its way 
Bonita wlage br the hn +4 ~~ Me. a lceal history | through the surface. In our terrestrial volcanoes, the upper 
has to record. From the time of fierce activity noted by 





























































































































































































tank of cold water four feet deep, with an aqueduct seven fee 
above bim, from which a cascade of over three feet wide is 
ponring into the tank. This cascade is termed the spout, and 
there are usually three or four spouts in a large washing ap- 
tus. Ateach side of the spout is placed a large barrel, 
n which stands a man in a waterproof dress; these catch the 
sheep as the animal swims towards them (the spout is just op- 
posite to the = and one holding him by the hind, and the 
other by the fore legs, they place him lengthwise underneath 
the spout, whilst his body floats on the water in the tank. 
Here he is turned slowly round, like a cylinder, while the 
stream of water from above opens out the fleece, and pene- 
trates to the animal’s body, —— awey the dirt which has 
been loosened by the previous soakivg in hot water, and ren- 
dering the fleece snowy white. When thoroughly cleansed, 
the sheep is released, and left to find its own way beneath the 
aqueduct and out of the tank up a slope to a wooden pen be- 
eye floored with battens (namely, wooden rails with spaces 
eft between), on which he stands for a short time, to allow 
the water to drain from his heavy saturated fleece, before being 
turned out into the adjoining fields. 

The elaborate process described above having been complet - 
ed, the sheep are allowed to rest for a day or two, previous to 
being shorn, in order to allow the fleece to get thoroughly 
dry, and the oily particles (or yolk, as it is termed in Austra- 
lia) to rise once more in the wool, after being a good deal 
washed out in the cleansing operation. During this time, 
great care is taken to are the fleeces as clean as possible, 
as they very easily soil. A sudden panic amongst the 
may make the newly washed flock run all together into some 
bare corner of the field, where the dust ra by their feet (or 
the mud, if the weather is at all wet) may undo all the labour 
of the previous washing, and oblige the sheep to be exposed 
to the same process afresh. About the third day after wash- 
ing, if all goes well, the sheep are quietly driven in the evening 
to the wool-shed, aad there confined ia pens all night (this is 
to insure the dryness of the woo!), preparatory to being reliev- 
e1 of their fleeces the following day. The wool-shed of course 
varies in size, as well as ia interior arrangement, according to 
the size of the station and the ideas of its owner ; but still 
there is a good deal of sameness about the style of building ; 
it is usually the largest erection about the place, built of stone, 
and varying io length from one hundred to one hundred and 
Pry | feet; the roof is almost invariably of corrugated iron, 
and lofty, if possible,so as to admit air; there are always 
several windows, and frequently skylights in addition, as 
abundance of light is of great importance. The centre of the 
building, at one end, is generally left free for the shearing- 
floor; and at each side are pens with small doors, by means 
of which the sheep confined there are let out as they are want- 
ed, and handed to the shearers, who are seated on the floor, 
two to each pep. Both patience and dexterity are required in 
clipping off the short fine fleece of the merino sheep without 
injuring the animal; and muny a snip from the shears do the 
poor creatures get in the hand of a novice. The wages receiy- 
ed by the shearers vary according to the number of sheep they 
can finish in a day, and this, of course, differs exceedingly— 
seventy or eighty is, however, considered a good day’s work 
for an expert hand; but some will shear a hundred, though it 
is rare to find the work well done when so many are complet 
edinaday. As soon as the shearer has finished one sheep, 
he calls to one of the attendant boys, who places the shora 
sheep in a pen by himself, aud supplies a fresh animal in his 
place, Meanwhile, another lad bas picked up the fleece, and 
carried it toa table made of wooden battens, behind which 
stands the wool-sorter, who opens out the fleece, picks off the 
inferior pieces, and rolling it up into a neat little bundle, in- 
side out, places it in one or other of the receptacles provided, 
according to its quality. Various distinctions are made of 
the wool in different stations, and some more elaborate than 
others; but everywhere two grand classes appear—namely, 
“combing (or long) wool,” and “clothing” (or short wool.) 
The next process, at this time, is the packing ; and for this the 
fleeces are taken to the “ press,” which is a very strong box 
Without bottom or top, made of wood, and the sides hinged 
and bolted together with iron. Inside this is placed a canvas 
“ bale,” into which the fleeces are packed as lightly as possi- 
ble; and when full, a powerful screw comes down from above 
oa the bale, and compresses it into half its original size, keep- 
ing it so until the bale is sewn together. Now this side of the 
press is unbolted, and the bale rolls out, only requiring further 
to be stamped with the name of the owner or station to which 
it belongs, and the quality of wool it contains, Then it takes 
its place amongst others on the great drays, which convey 
them to the nearest omnes town, where they are once more 
pressed (technically called dumped) by a steam-press, and 
packed iato thejship’s hold for exporiation. Such is the process 
of the wool-harvest in Victoria. 


—_——__>—__— 


ABOUT GENTLEMEN. . 


There are marked differences between our own habits and 
those of the ancient common wealths with regard to the ways 
of describing and addressing particular persons, and we can 
not, except in the familiarity of private intercourse, speak of a 
man without using some sort of title, while a Greek or Ro- 
man was simply called by his name. Closely connected with 
this is the difference in the way of addressing bodies of men, 
and in speaking of persons when the name is not mentioned. 
A Greek addressed his hearers as “ Men”—andres. To this 
he might add any qualification of nationality or office that 
might be needed; they might be Men of Athens, Men and 
Judges, or, as in the New Testament, Men, Brethren, and 
Fathers, but “ Men” is the universal address, whatever quali- 
fication may be added. Roman usage in thie, as in the case 
of proper names, came one degree nearer to modern usage. 
Pericles could be called nothing but Pericles, whoever it was 
that spoke toor of him. But Cw:ar might be called Caius, 
Julius, or Cwsar, and Caius, Julius, and Cesar were each pro- 
per ways to speak to or of bim, according to the time, the 
place, and the person speaking. Soa Roman orator never 
addresses his hearers as “ Men;” the formula is never 
“ Viri,” either alone or joined, like andres, with anything else. 
Romans are addressed as ‘‘Quirites,’ “Judices,” “Com- 
militones,” “ Patres Conscripti,” never as “ Viri.” This is 
quite in conformity with the far higher regard psid at Rome 
as compared with Athens to rank and oifice of e 
In the Athenian form of address the common humanity of 
the speaker and his hearers is the thing which is put most 
prominently forward ; the official description is so: 
secondary. In the Roman form of address the official de- 
scription is kt oy ye the common humanity is not put 
forward at all. is is not exactly the same as the modern 
style of address, but we feel that we are one step nearer to it 
than we were among the Greeks. There is no word in Latin, 
any more than ia Greek, which exactly translates the Eng- 

pk ~~ “Gentleman ;” but we feel that when the official 
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stratum of matter in fusion sometimes rises by the elasticity 
of the subterraneous gases as far as the edge of the crater, but 
the dome sinks as soon as the gases have made a passage. It 
is known that there exist in America great extents of land 
which are hollow underneath, and which are in fact 
bubbles. If we wish to compare the lunar surface with that 
of our globe, we must in imagination suppress the eedimen- 
tary earth and the seas which cover the latter. Many circles, 
now filled up, would then appear. In Auvergne there are 
some very large, which are still entirely sunken, although 
the granite which forms them is mixed up and disappears in 
a great number of points under thick beds of vegetable earth. 
The one seen ia the island of Ceylon is 43 miles in diameter. 
In Oceania several madreporic islands appear to be supported 
on similar circles. ‘We can then figure to ourselves,’ as 
remarked by Humboldt, ‘our satellite nearly like what our 
earth was in its primitive state, before it was covered with 
sedimentary beds rich in shells, gravel, and diluvium, due to 
the action of the tides and streams. Scarcely ean we admit 
that there exist in the moon beds of conglomerates, and of 
detritus formed by friction.’” 


Fora general view of the subject of volcanic action, no 
foreign work can be consulted in preference to Sir Charles 
Lyell’s recent chapters. Of the two main hypotheses, the 
“chemical” one first broached by Davy has been worked 
with much industry and skill by Dr. Daubeny, while what 
may be called the “ mechanical” owes its chief development 
and proof to Mr. Mallet. There is, of course,no need for 
these theories being taken as absolutely excluding one another. 
The laws of the mechanical forces, due immediately to the 
agency of heat, are in fact but subsidiary in turn to those ul- 
terior considerations which relate to that chemical action of 
the elements in nature’s laboratory which results in fusion 
and volcanic force. 


fewer than 200 beds can be counted on the sides of 
the mountain. The principal cone rises 8,600 yards above 
the sea, its smoking summit enveloped in snow. The long 
and deep ravine on its eastern side reaching to the sea—the 
celebrated Val del Bove—is explained by Mr. Poulett Scrope 
as “a vast fissure enlarged into a crater by some paroxysmal 
eruption which blew out of the heart of the mountain. and 
since widened by the abrasive violence of aqueous 5 
caused by the sudden melting of snows on the heights above 
by the fired lava and heated scoria.” One such flood in 
March, 1755, is said by Recupero to have run down at the 
rate ofa mile and a haif a minute for a distance of twelve miles. 
Its track, two miles in breadth, is even now strewn visibly to 
the depth of thirty or forty feet with sand and fragments 
of rock. Similar déddcles had obviously for centuries taken 
the same course. At the opening of the valley to the sea 
near Giorre, is to be seen a vast alluvial formation more than 
150 feet fleep, measuring ten miles by three in area, and 
resembling an upraised line of beach, 400 feet above the sea. 
The crater of Etna was well described by Elie de Beaumont 
and Leopold von Buch in 1834. Traces may still be found of 
the violent eruption of March, 1669, recorded in the Philoso- 
Transactions for that year from the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. A pillar of ashes went up into the sky, which, to 
their apprehension, “exceeded twice the bigness of Paul’s 
steeple in London.” The sciarri, or congiemmentine of hard 
porous stone, like slag, were piled up to the top ot the walls 
of Catania, 60 feet high, ten miles from the crater. There is 
still to be eeen an arcade of Java curling over the same wallsin 
places “like a wave on the beach.” Turning fortunately 
aside from the city, and advancing towards the sea, the body 
of lava formed a perpendicular front, carrying before it huge 
blocks of granite, forming a vast causeway into the sea. Ina 
few days, writes M. de Quatrefages, the lava had carried for- 
ward the line of the beach some 330 yards. The striking 
eruption of 1865 is well described in a letter from a French 
geologist, M. Fouque, to M. Sainte-Claire Deville. The lava 
stream, which in two or three days had extended in length 
three miles, with a breadth of nearly half that extent, was 
parted by an ancient cone, one arm precipitating itself in a 
cascade of fire from a height of 50 yards. The incessant ham- 
merings from the seven craters were vividly suggestive to the 
writer of the idea they gave the ancients—that of a forge in 
the centre of Etna, with the Cyclopes as workmen. 

Our authors’ survey of the active volcanoes carries them 
round the globe, and includes the latest and most distant 
records of these tremendous phenomena. Equally comnlete 
and vivid is the catalogue of remarkable earthquakes, which 
are made, by the progress of scientific observation, naturally 
to connect themselves with the agency of volcanic forces. The 
subjects of thermal springs, of mud islands or emissions, as 
weil as of the singular oil or petroleum wells lately discovered 
in such wealth and extent, are diecussed in their several bear- 
ings upon each other as well as upon the agency of subter- 
ranean fires in general. One of the most remarkable results 
of the combined and systematic observation brought to bear 
upon the phenomena of earthquakes relates to the extent and 
degree over which sonorous waves have been known to be 
propagated :— 

“ The nature of the noise also differs.greatly ; sometimes it is 
rolling, and occasionally like the clanking of chains; in the 
city of Quito it has been abrupt, like thunder close at hand, 
and sometimes clear and ringiog, as if obsidian or other vitri- 
fied masses clashed, or were shattered in subterranean cavities. 
As solid bodies are excellent conductors of sound, which is 
propaga‘ed, for example, in burnt clay with a velocity ten or 
twelve times greater than in air, the subterranean noise may 
be heard at great distances from the place where it has orig- 
inated. In the Caraccas in the grassy plains of Calabozo, and 
on the banks of the Rio Apure, which falls iato the Orinoco, 
there was heard, overa distance of 2,300 square (German) 
miles, a loud noise resembling thunder, unaccompanied by 
any shaking of the ground; whilst, at a distance of 632 miles 
to the north-east, the crater of the volcano of St. Vincent, one 

of the emall West Indian Islands, was pouring forth a pro 
digious stream of lava. [no point of distance, this was as ifan 
eruption of Vesuvius should be heard in the north of France. 
Ia 1744, at the great eruption of Catopaxi, subterranean noises, 
as of cannon, were heard at Honda near the Magdalena river. 
Not only is the crater of Catopaxi about 18,1vu English feet 
her than the Honda, but these two poiats are ted 
each other by a distance of 436 miles, and by the colos- 

sal mountain masses of Quito, Pasto, and Popayan, as well as 
by countless valleys and ravines. The sound was clearly not 
propagated h the air but through the earth, acd at a 
great depth. During the violent earthquake in New Granada, 
in February, 1835, subterranean thunder was heard at Pope- 
yan, Bogota, Santa Martha, and Caraccas (when it lasted 
seven hours without any movement of the ground), and also 

icaragua.” 





WOOL-GATHERING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The everyday life of a settler, or, to use the more colonial 
term, of a squatter, in Victoris, is perhaps one of the most 
monotonous ia the world, more especially if his lot be cast 
amongst the great Plain districts, which form a large part of 
the arena of the country. The high rate of wages is a serious 
hindrance to agricultural improvements; and the size of the 
various “stations,” or estates, as they would be called here, 
renders social intercourse difficult. Sheep are the most gene- 
rally suitable kiad of stock that have been yet iatroduced on 
the Plains, and their wool the most valuable product as yet 
known, and gradually the thoughts of the settlera become ab- 
sorbed in the cultivation of wool, to the exclusion of almost 
every other topic. In the present day of sparse populagion io 
the colonies, and difficulty of communication with the home 
markets, the carcass of the sheep becomes of quite secondary 
importance in comparison to the fleece of wool which it car- 
ries; and how to produce this valuable coating of the finest 
possible quality, as well as in the largest quantity, and to be 
able to convey it to the European market in such a condition 
that it shall fetch a high price, are the objects for which every 
sheep owner in Victoria contends. 

The merino sheep produce a shorter and thinner fleece 
than ordinary sheep, but the wool of which it is composed is 
of far superior quality, and really beautiful to look at. Deli- 
cately fine and soft, with a sparkling whiteness like driven 
snow, when brought to England, few would imagine that the 
animals from whose backs it has been shorn present as dirty- 
looking an appearance, during the greater portion of the 
year, as those that graze in the London Parks. The western 
district of Victoria is now justly celebrated for the fiaeness 
and brightness of the fleeces produced there; and the pro- 
cesses for cleansing and preparing these for exportation, be- 
come yearly more elaborate and scientific. A few of the 
older settlers still adhere to the idea that uowashed (or, as it 
is termed, greasy) wool sells as profitably as cleansed wool, 
owiag to there being a great saving of labour in the former 
case; but the opinion may be said to be almost universal, that 
first-rate merino wool pays best when thoroughly cleansed 

revious to shearing, even at the present high rate of wages 
o Victoria. 

The first great wool-sales in each season take place in Lon- 
don during the month of February; and as in general the 
highest prices are obtained at that time, great efforts are made 
tosend as much wool as possible away from Melbourne or the 
other Victorian seaport towns by the beginning of Novem- 
ber; and this places the commencement of what may be 
termed the “ wool-harvest” of the western district, ia Octo- 
ber, when, during a period of six or eight weeks, there is 
moat important and active occupation for four or tive times 
the number of men ordinarily employed during the rest of the 
year on the station. The sheep, after beiag divided into 
small flocks, accordiag to their age, sex, &c., are driven as 
quietly as possible into the sheep-yard, which is here a long, 
rather narrow inclosure of stout palings, about three feet 
high, and capable of containing some two hundred sheep. 
At one end of this yard, the palings converge towards a 
wooden door, which is raised and lowered by means of 
weights and pulleys; at this door a man stands to catch the 
sheep as they are driven towards him by a dog at the other 
end of the yard; as they are wanted, he passes each animal 
singly through the door, which immediately closes behind 
him, on to a wooden platform, the sides of which are enclosed 
with oe boards, too high for the sheep to leap over, and 
the floor of which is an inclined plane, down which the ani- 
mal slides for about three feet, and then drops into a wooden 
box, or tank, of about twelve feet long and three feet wide, 


in Heyti, in Jamaica, and near the lake of Ni 
The evidences of volcavis action in the moon have siace 
the time of Laplace had a — | interest for the minds of 
astronomers, There is, we need scarcely say, no longer any 
idea of the serolites which from time to time fall upon our 
globe being projected from volcanoes in our satellite, or even 
of the luminous spots or bands visible upon the lunar surface 
being proofs of a chronic state of volcanic action. That 
changes to some extent, however, take place in the moon’s 
substance ceems placed beyoud. doubt by the subsidence of a| filled with water at 110 degrees Fahrenheit, in which a strong 
marked crater within the last twelve months, as well as by | solution of soap and soda has been infused. This is called 
the modifications which have made themselves evident in the| the sak, Here the sheep remains, with five or six other com- 
lunar maps drawn up at definite mtervals. The chapter on | panions in misery, swimming about ia the hot water (the tank 
this subject forms one of the best in the volume before vs. | is generally four feet deep), for two or three minutes, during 
What distinguishes the lunar volcanoes in general from our | which time, the attendanis, who stand on either side of the 
own’is their enormous size. The diameter of Clavius is not | soak with long poles, terminating in a cratch-like handle, push 
less than 140 miles. Eight other craters come between 69 | the sheep from side to side, and dip them under water, so as 
and-113 miles, and no less than twelve have an average of 55 | to get every part of their bodies thoroughly exposed to its in- 
miles. In other respects a strong analogy can be traced | fluence. At the conclusion of this » the sheep are al- 
between the aspect of these volcanic areas and extinct sys- 
tems of the like kind in many parts of our globe. Themoun-| at 
tains of Bohemia, as well as those of Auvergne, have been 
instanced as presenting a closely analogous in 
plan to the of the lunar The luminous 
8 which the latter are ascribed. by Maedler to 
voit ‘2 , pie 
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laces the man. There is cer- 
tainly something very odd in the custom which, among all or 
most modern European nations, —ae an assembly to be 
addressed, and in many cases an individual to be spoken of, 
wane ey complimentary title. “Gentleman,” “ Mon- 
»” “Herr,” are words which must, even ia the most in- 
aparageiote applications, be ever on the lips of a speaker in 
any of the three chief European tongues. Nay the orators 
who, at the present day, can still employ the speech of De- 
mosthenes, address a modern Athenian audience, no longer as 
andres but as kurioi. The English expression, if one comes to 
think of it, is the oddest of the four. “Monsieur,” “Herr,” 
Kurios, are instances of the custom,borrowed most likely from 
the east, by which it is thought courteous for the speaker to 
talk of himselt as a servant, and of the person to whom he 
speaks as his lord. In English the word “Jord” has gained 
& more definite political sense than the words which answer 
to it in other languages. No assembly therefore is add d 
as “My Lords,” except that assembly to which that title be- 
—- a8 a matter of strict political right. Yet the old form of 
address, “My masters” is a translation almost as literal of 
“ Messieurs” and “ Meine Herren.” Modern English usage, 
however, requires that nearly every kind of assembly which 
is ad directly—for the House of Commons is addressed 
indirectly—should be addressed by a title which is, properly 
» the description of a {particular class of society to 
which, in most an, the mass of the assembly addreseed do 
not really belong. To address a mixed assembly as ‘ Gentle- 
men” is in itself as absurd as to address them as Knights, 
Earls, or Princes; it is far more absurd than the conventional 
self-abasement of addressing them as “ Masters” or “ Mes- 
tee ovigh ™ a calls | " and >) is not — to see 
e origin o u and of several usages closely con- 
nected with it. as ° 
We will not go about to undertake any task so perilous as 
that of defining a gentleman. Perhaps, speaking rougbly, it 
may be understood to mean that a man holds a certain posi- 
tion in society and that he at the same time behaves as a man 
holding that position in society ought to behave. This last 
qualification, or something like it, is certainly implied in the 
modern use of the word. But it is very remarkable that it 
should be so. In itself the word “ Gentleman” simply im- 
plies a certain rank, just as the word “ Nobleman” implies a 
certain higher rank. But the word “ Nobleman” is applied 
to a man quite irrespectively of his character. If thie conduet 
of a nobleman be in any marked way ignoble, the contrast 
between name aud nature may add point to a sarcasm, but 
the fact that he is a nobleman is not denied. But if the con- 
duct of a man ia the rank of a gentleman is unworthy of his 
rank, we do not scruple to say expressly that he is not a gen 
tleman. Nay, we may say of the nobleman, of the prince, 
whose conduct is ignoble or unprincely, that he is not a gen- 
tleman. And, more curiously still, there is hardly auy one in 
any,class who would not look upon it as an insult to be told ex- 
pressly that he was not a gentleman. A tinker would per- 
haps hardly say in so many words “I am a gentleman ;” but 
he would certainly resent being told that he was ‘‘ no gentle- 
man.” And an assembly of tinkers would certainly expect 
to be addressed, not as “ Tinkers” but as “ Gentlemen ;” and 
there are cases in which it would be expedient to apply the 
words “ this gentleman” even to the individual tinker. 
There is something odd about this, something even more 
odd than those usages in other tongues by which some extra- 
vagant title, Excellency or the like, is lavished upon every- 
y- In itself to say that a man is not a gentleman is sim- 
ply to state the fact that he does not belong to a certain rank 
in society, just like saying that he is notanobleman. Noone 
would count it as an insult to be told that he is not a noble- 
man, or rather the remark would be 80 wholly void of point 
that no one would make it by way of insult. Yet,as we have 
seen, it is felt as an insult by a man of avy rank to be told 
that he is nota gentleman. This shows that the word “ gen- 
tleman” has gained a secondar: meaning quite different from 
—> And the fact that it should have ac- 
quired such a secondary meaning may perhaps be explained 
by the general facts of English history. In Kogland the rank 
of gentleman was social and conventional, not legal; it was 
an affair for the herald and not for the lawyer. Deeply aris- 
as have been many English customs and some sta- 
tutes, the Common Law of England has ever been democratic. 
As Hallam says, “it has never recognized or. There 
are only two orders of Englishmen, the Peer and the Com- 
moner; a Nobility, in the Contineatal sense of the word, 
England never bad. Whatever might be the fancies of . i 
heralds, there never was at any time in England the same; The position of a Ministry in Parliament is determined by 
barrier between class and class which in France distinguished | the heartiness of the support it receives, by the ability in de- 
the “ gentilhomme” from the “roturier.” And for the cause | bate of its leaders, and by the administrative reputation of the 
of this, as of every other fact in English history, we must go| Cabinet. It will be strange if such a Ministry as that which 
back to the earliest time. When the hereditary nobility of| has just come into office, supported as it will be by a united 
the Eorls, in whatever that nobility consisted, gave way to|and unflinching majority, should fail either ia debate or ad- 
the official nobility of the Thegns, the thing was done, once| ministration. Out of the four great speakers of the House of 
aud for ever. The Ceorl had always the chance of becoming | Commons, three are to be found in its ranks, and almost 
a Thegn, and he has kept it ever siace. The backward| every department of State will be represented by an official 
change which happened in Normandy and other continental | who can think out what he has got to say, and can say what 
countries never happened in England; possibly the Norman | he has thought out. In the Lords, although there is no 
Conquest itself did something to hinder it from happening, | of the same great oratorical ss among the members 
The shuffle of landed property which followed on the Con-| of the Ministry, yet the Duke of Argyll, Lord Granville, and 
quest—which rather perhaps was the Conquest—the confisca- | Lord Clarendon are quite up to what may be termed the high 
tions, the grants, the exchanges, undoubtedly placed a pow-| Parliamentary level, and will put forward the case of the 
erful aristocracy of foreign birth in the highest rank of all. | Ministry, not only adequately and forcibly, but without giving 
But in the secondary classes, the smaller landowners, the | unnecessary offence to their opponents. It must not be for- 
burghers, the inferior clergy, they had the effect of jumbling | gotten, when we speak of the House of Commons and the 
together people of all kinds of origins, noble and ignobie, na-| Ministerial majority there, that there isa rock ahead which 
tive and foreign. This fact has probably had a good deal to/| it is not pleasant to think of, that the Lords may show fight, 
do with hinderiug the formation of any such impassable bar-| and that if they do their opposition can only be defeated b 
rier as separated the “gentilhomme” from the “ roturier’’ in | the expedient of creating a hundred peers. Rather than pu 
France. The law never drew any marked distinction be-| matters to an extremity, aud enter on a contest which would 
tween the gentleman and the ordinary freeholder. As the| endanger their order, the Lords may probably make a virtue 
gentleman had no legal privilege, there was nothing to hinder | of necessity and accept a second reading of the Bill dealin 
# man of one class from rising gradually into the other. with the Irish Church, in the hope of taking the sting out o' 
All this has probably something to do with laxity in the | it by — amendments. To parry dexterous manwuvres 
use of the word “gentleman.” It is an insult to refuse to a|of this kind and to carry the Bill through its subsequent 
man, in any pointed way, a title to which he may not have ag, while insisting on its virtue being left in it and its 
attained, but to which he conceivably may attain. It is an| main provisions preserved, will be a most difficult task, and 
insult to refuse to him a title to which we may fancy that he | one that will severely task the ability and capacity of the Min- 
has no claim, but to which he may himself fnncy that he bas | isterial peers. To get through the clauses of a Bill which is 
aciaim. It would be absurd tocalla man a Duke who is not | sure to be open in its details to numerous objections, and to 
a'Duke, because the rank of Duke is sirictly defined, and| get them through n the face of an overwhelming majorit 
there is no doubt who are Dukes and who are not. But the| which, at every point not involving @ complete rupture, will 


Bigpest senne. Otherwise, in 5: simply of A or B, he 
will commonly use the word “man.” But the moment he 

ts among people of a somewhat lower grade than himself, 

ia forced to have the word “ gentleman” every moment on 
his lips. He uses it if he s to an inferior of one of his 
own rank; he applies it to all those among his inferiors to 
whom he wishes to be civil. In short, to speak of a man as a 
gentleman is speedily becoming a sign that you really hold 
that the person to whom or of whom you are speaking is not 
@ gentleman. 
















































































































which the Conservatives 
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THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 


As soon as a Ministry is formed, and has entered on office, 
it is natural to begin to consider what are its prospects, and 
what are the relations it is “om to hold towards its party, 
Parliament and the country. hat Mr, Gladstone’s Ministry 
starts with the cordial approbation ot the Liberal party is ob- 
vious. The Liberals are determined to support him to the 
uttermost, and they are exceedingly glad that the reign of 
Conservative injustice is over, and that they are restored to 
the — which the majority may properly claim. Within 
the last few days the results of a few dim outlying Scotch con- 
atit ies have b known, and it appears that the tri- 
umph of Liberalism in Scotland has been unbroken, that the 
Orkneys are faithful to the good cause{and the Dundases; and 
that, by however small a majority, the four Scotch Universi- 
ties are determined to support the Government. The result 
is not very important, but still it is something that the end of 
the elections should have corresponded with the beginning, 
and that the Ministry should be fortified by findiog that the 
last utterances of the electoral voice are in its fayour. It has 
also become more clear how strong has been the determina- 
tion of Liberal constituencies to be represented by Liberals. 
Mr. Laing is an able and honest politician; but the humble 
inhabitants of the Wick districts could not abide a man who, 
with all his ability and honesty, shifted and veered into the 
has forbidden regions of Adullam. The correspondence which 
been published with regard to the Denbighshire election aleo 
shows that the Liberal party did not act without reason, and 
that while they strengthen their party by returning a ne | 
rising Equity lawyer, they were replacing, by a determin 
supporter of their views, a Liberal who at the eleventh hour 
was ready, rather than lose his seat, to coalesce with the 
Conservatives. It is entirely impossible to suppose that a 
Parliamentary majority, fresh from the recollections of con- 
tests fought in this spirit and conducted on these principles, 
should be inclined lightly to rebel against ite leaders, and to 
hazard everything because it cannot approve every measure of 
the ministry, or see its way through every problem submitted to 
it, The Liberal party is also very naturally pleased that its tri- 
umph at the hustiogs has been so quickly followed by acces- 
sion to office. The Ministry of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
may not have been unproductive of good results, but it carried 
with it all the disadvantages attaching to a state of things out 
of harmony with the theory on which our Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is based. It is now two years and a half since the 
Parliamentary mejority was in office, and a majority which 
has grown from 70 to 114 feels that it has a legitimate title to 
govern the country. Nor is there anything in the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet and in the distribution of the minor offices 
of Government to which the party, as a party, can reasonably 
object. It may feel that it is under the leadership of men who 
have an iadisputable pre-eminenceix the C and fairly 
share the weight and influence of the Lords. It may see in 
the selectio»ns made from the second rank in the House of 
Commons an honest desire to do justice to energy and abiiity, 
and a disposition to discard tradition, and give the rising meu 
of the party a fair chance. Whether a party which, after all, 
is composed fur the most part of very commonplace people 
really objects to the halo of aristocracy with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has surrounded his Cabinet a perhaps be doubted; 
but even if the bulk of Liberals ia the House of Commons re- 
gret that a Cabiaet should be formed which includes Lord De 
Grey and excludes Mr. Forster, yet this feeling must be miti- 
gated by the sense that everything cannot always be as it 
should be, and that if any accident renders a seat in the Cabi- 
net vacant, Mr. Forster can scarcely fail to be raised to fill it. 
Slight mischances of this sort do not long or deeply affect a 
party, and the Liberals will take their seats on the Govern- 
ment side of the House, not only with a vivid confidence in 
their own strength, but with a reasonable pride and a satis- 
factory belief in the Ministry which represents and guides 
them. 
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of Parliament will pronounce that the Government is success- 
ful in administration remains to be seen. But it is difficult to 
suppose that where the late Conservative Government, even 
after the loss of three of its most prominent members, was 
said to have succeeded, a Government composed of men who 
to all appearance are so much superior in ability should be 
held to have failed. There is, however, one me advantage 
, and which the present 
Government is not likely to have. It is not at all probable 
that apy of its members will puff it as Mr. Disraeli used to 
puff himself and his colleagues, Half of the reputation of the 
Conservatives in the sphere of administration was due to the 
quiet effrontery with which Mr. Disraeli always said on every 
possible occasion that Sir John Pakington was a very great 
map, and Sir Stafford Northcote was a very great man, 
Mr. Corry was @ very great man, and that Lord Stavley 
had melted him into tears of admiration by the sublime cour- 
age with which he had imposed on England ia the matter of 
Luxemburg a liability which could not be enforced. If Mr. 
Disraeli were the head of the Liberal party, he would make 
the country believe tbat before six months were over that Lord 
De Grey had the most profound views on National Educa- 
tion, and that the Marquis of Hartington was quite an uncom- 
mon kind of Postmaster-General. But there is no chance that 
Mr. Gladstone will stoop to useful arts of this sort, and the 
Liberal party is sure to assert its independence, and indul, 
its critical vein by putting the acts of its leaders before the 
world in the worst possible lizht consistent with the mainte- 
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3 imaginations of many Liberals are not content 
With minute criticiams as to the distribution of offices, or the 
probable success of the Cabinet in departmental administra- 
tion, but have already begun to work at drawing the most 
gloomy pictures of the ruin and disruption of the Ministry. 
t cannot last, they say. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bright will never 
work together. There will be nothing for the Cabinet to do 
when it has once settled the question of the Irish Church. Of 
course e thing earthly comes to an end,ard Mr. Giad- 
stone’s Ministry will run its course, and be succeeded by some 
one else’s Ministry. It may possibly happen that the end will 
Lord Palmerston was turned 
general election had given 
him a majority specially pledged to support him. But there 
does not appear any particular reason for thinking that this 
Ministry will be more shortlived than other Ministries. When 
it ie asked what has the Ministry to do after it has disendow- 
ed and disestablished the Irish Church, it would seem to be 
almost enough of an answer to say that we had better wait to 
see whether by that time the Ministry would not have held 
office for a period of average length. 
for saying that the Ministry will have nothing else to do and 
think of, and that there is nothing else on which they can 
agree, except the destruction of the Irish Church. To begin 
witb, they will, we may be sure, try to propose a Budget 
which will do them credit, which will give them great favour 
in the eyes of taxpayers, and which must be based on a re- 
duction of expenditure obtained by great administrative 
changes. Here is a sphere of operations where the Cabinet 
may be expected to work heartily together, where the efforts 
of one year must be followed up by the efforts of another 
year, and where the leaders of the Cabinet can only hope to 
establish the reputation of success by making considerable ea- 
crifices, in order not to let the control of affairs slip out of 
their hands, There are certainly questions which the present 
Parliament can scarcely avoid, and on which it is doubtful 
how far the leaders of the party can work together. More 
especially, there are the questions of education, including the 
throwing open the Universities, and the questions of altering 
or — away with the ratepaying clauses of the Reform Bill. 
ormer question it is assumed.that Mr. Gladstone, and 
on the latter Mr. Lowe, will differ from the rest of the Cabi- 
net. But every one knows how rapidly Mr. Giadstone’s mind 
grows into harmony with the opinions of the party to which 
he belongs, and a fresh Chapter of Autobiography may not im- 
probably disclose some day how it was borne in upon him to 
discard his own hazy views, and adopt the clearer and more 
systematic opiniors of Mr. Foster and Mr. Coleridge. Whether 
Mr. Lowe would really give up cflice in order to maintain a 
trumpery check on democracy, in the efficacy of which he has 
avowed his complete disbelief, may be fairly open to doubt. 
He —— would not seem to be the sort of person to aban- 
of instituting a great reduc'ion of national ex- 
penditure in order to squeeze a set of people whom he thinks 
utterly unfit to vote at all into a sort of spurious Conservatism, 
by making them pay their few shillings of rates in an incon- 
venient and vexatious way. The system of ay voting, 
as to which members of the Cabinet undoubtedly diffe 
small a thing to make much mischief, and will probably be 
forgotten for the present now that it is found not to make any 
practical difference, and has fulfilled its primary object in pro- 
viding Mr. Walter with a seat for Berkshire, and its secondary 
object in causing the Liberals in one or two big towns some 
trouble and op Sensible men, able to see things in 
give up much that they wish to see done, 
and allow much that they think would be better undone, 
rather than break up a try and disappoint the reasonable 
‘he position of a Cabinet burning under 
the recent memories of the evils attending government by a 
minority, and ia face of a compact body of supporters anxious 
above all things to be kept together and not to have the 
strength of the party wasted, must be taken into consideration 
when speculations are entered into as to the probabilities that 
this or that leader will smash the whole concern rather than 
not have his way in everything. There is no — in attempt- 
ing to pi . No one knows whether Mr. 
Ministry will last three months or three years; but there are 
uite es good grounds for thinking that it will last as for 
thinking that it will not last a reasonable time; and there is 
no great weight to be attached to the melancholy forebodings 
in which Liberals ind as a means of asserting for them 
selves in a quiet way a gloomy superiority over party to 
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The Albion to Its Readers. 


We call upon all the old friends of the Alion, at this par- 
ticular season, not only to renew their own subscriptions, but 
to introduce it to those of their neighbours who can appreci 
ate its literary excellence, its truthfulness, and its independ- 
ence, The readers of the Aljion represent the culture of British 
America, as well as the United States, and there is no other 
journal, perhaps, which includes among its subscribers so 
many men and women of superior intellect and refinement, 
to say nothing of wealth and social position. It is essentially 
and always has been a ladies’ and gentlemen’s paper, and un- 
der its present management, no effort or expense will be 
spared to make it the best journal of its kind on the Conti- 
nent. It will always keep carefully in view its original 
character, and be the faithful representative of British inter- 
ests in America, but beyond this it will be the earnest 
exponent of all international questions, and the champion of 
Right and Truth as between nation and nation, party and 
party, man and man. of 

Suggestions and correspondence from subscribers and read- 


ers on any subject are invited, and these will receive the 
attention due to their merits. In conclusion, now that 


Christmas has passed, we wish a Happy New Year to 
all in whose homes the AZion is a welcome guest. 





Summary of Foreign News. 

concerning the Eastern Question is conflicting. 
The details of the proposed Conference are said to have been 
finally arranged, and the sessions will commence to-day at 
Paris. Still the great Powers who will take part in it apparently 
entertain but little hope that its deliberations will be crowned 


with success, and an amicable adjustment of the questions at 
issue arrived at, It rather seems to be resorted to as a last 
possible chance of averting a struggle which all deprecate, 
but which none know exactly how to avoid. The attitude of 
the Porte is especially uncompromising, the Sultan refusing 
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to enter the Conference at all if any concessions from his de- 
mands upon the Greek governmeut are to be assumed a8 & 
basis of agreement. From Athens we learn that the Com- 
mittee of Action had addressed a petition to the government 
praying for peace, which, they assert, is the unanimous desire 
of the Greek people. Of open hostilities we have only the 
report of a collision between a band of invading Greeks and 
a Turkish force in the province of Albania, in which the 
Greeks came off victorious, The Turkish Government had 
placed two ships of war on the coast of Cerigo to prevent the 
departure of Greek volunteers from that island for Crete. 
Gen. Garibaldi had written a letter formally declining the 
commission in the Greek army which bad been tendered him 
by the Greek government in view of the threatened war. 
The Russian government denies having given authority to 
Greek merchant vessels to use the Russian flag for any pur- 
pose whatever. A singular assertion is made by a Paris jour- 
nal, to the effect that Russia had urged the United States 
Government to interfere in the Turco-Grecian difficulty. The 
assertion is altogether unsupported, and probably lacks foun- 
dation in truth. The latest dispatches arnounce that the 
Greek government is ready to comply with the recent de- 
mands made by Turkey. Should this ramour—for which,the 
Vienna Presse is responsible—prove correct, the labours of the 
Conference will be greatly simplified. 

Duriog the holiday lull ia busiaess and politics, the week’s 
intelligence from England affords us scarcely an item of inter- 
eat. With regard to the Alabama claims, the London Zimes 
gives expression to what it terms an uneasiness on the part 
of the people of both England and America with respect to 
the relations which are to exist in future between the two na- 
tions. This uneasiness, it asserts, arises from ignorance of 
the true state of the negotiations now pending. The Times 
lays all delay in an amicable arrangement at the door of Sec- 
retary Seward, who, it thioks, obstructs the settlement, but 
that all will be satisfactorily arranged by the in-coming 
Washington administration. Mr. Reverdy Johnson had re- 
ceived a deputation of London artisans, who were desirous of 
founding a colony in Nebraska, and encouraged the project. 
Mr. Johnson, inaspeech to a deputation of the London 
Workingmen’s Society, said that the Naturalization treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain was certain of 
ratification by the United States Senate. The treaty pro- 
vides that a British subject who has been naturalized in 
the United States, shall have the same right to protection on 
his return to Great Britain as a native-born American. The 
new House of Commons met on the 29th ult. for preliminary 
business only. The Ministers who were re-elected took the 
oath of office. Wits were issued for elections to fill the vacant 
seats, after which the House adjourned until the 16th of Feb- 
ruary. The Right Hon. Stafford H. Northcote succeeds the 
Earl of Kimberly as governor of the Hudson Bay Co. The 
failure of Wm. Brunner & Co., at Manchester, dealers in 
manufactured cotton, with extensive American connections, 
is announce. 

From Spaia we learn that, although Ger. Cabellero hi 
been ordered to take troops to the Proviaces of Seville an 
Granada, the country was for the time beiag tranquil. With 
reference to the recent elections Emilio Castelar, the well- 
known liberal, declares that a republic has already been mor- 
ally formed in Spaio, as the republican party cariied all the 
great cities in the country, except Madrid. The Duke de 
Montpensier has published a manifesto announcing hie liber- 
al views, and a Madrid journal suggests the nomination of 
the Duke’s son as king under a regency. With regard to 
Cuba, the semi-official journals assert that Spaia will not 
even consider the subject of a sale of the island to the 
United States. Additional troops have been sent out to Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and 10,000 are to sail during January. The 
Spanish goverment, it was reported, had contracted a loan 
with Erlanger, but of what nature was not stated. Coming 
so soon afier the closing of the bids for the Popular Loan, 
which was stated to be unprecedentedly successful, the an- 
nouncement is difficult of explanation. It was also stated 
that the government were taking measures to reduce the Bud- 
get for the ensuing year. With this object, a suppression of 
thirty-seven of each of the Captain-Generalships, Governor- 
ships and Bishoprics had been suggested. Marshal Pavia, re- 
cently Governor General of Madrid, is dead. 

We have at lasta definite account of an engagement be- 
tween the government troops and the insurgents in Cuba. It 
appears that a collision took place between the two forces at 
Moron, near Puerto Principe, on the 18th ult. Accounts dif- 
fer, as usual, as to the final result, but both sides seem to have 
sustained heavy losses. Advices from Santiago de Cuba re- 
present that town as surrounded by 10,000 insurgents, while 
the government garrison only numbered 1,800. At Manzanillo 
& government force of 600 was also closely besieged. Owing to 
the scarcity of provisions and bad diet, the cholera had broken 
out among the poorer classes. At the battle of Moron, the 
government officers assert that the insurgents cooked a quan- 
tity of provisions previously prepared with strychnine, and 
then retreated, expecting that the Spanish troops on their ar- 
rival would eat the food. 

From Hayti we learn that Jacmel still continues closely be- 
sieged. From St. Domingo intelligence comes that the gov- 
ernment troops had defeated the insurgents at Las Matas. 
From the seat of warin South America, we learn that the 
Allies have again been unfortunate, having attacked the Para- 
guayan position at Viletta in force, and been driven back with 
& loss of 1,500 killed and wounded. The iron-clads then at- 
tempted a reduction of the place, but with no better success, 
With respect tothe questions at issue between the United 

















































States and Paraguay, it is stated that President Lopez is pre- 
pared to accord full satisfaction for the wrongs suffered by 
American citizens. It was also stated that President Sarmi- 
ento, of the Argentine Republic, had secured the kind offices 
of the American Minister to Paraguay in an attempt to medi- 
ate with Lopez, and that the Emperor of Brazil had threat- 
ened to withdraw the Brazilian envoy from the Argentine 
Republic in consequence. 
The Old Year and the New. 

By the time this reaches our readers the year 1838, 
with which we have all become so familiar, will have 
passed into history. We shall write it no more in our daily 
correspondence. We shall read it no more at the head of our 
daily paper. For good or for evil, its joys and its sorrows, its 
hopes and its disappointments, its vexatious crosses and its 
agreeable surprises, have had their influence upon us, and 
will have their influence on all our future ; but the year itself 
is gone and its place has been taken by another. 1869 is as 
yet young, and a stranger, but its youth will pass away and 
the stranger will become as familiar as its predecessors. 

Standing, as we do, on the boundary line of a great past 
and of a great future, it is well, before we enter finally upon 
the new, to take a parting glance at the old. The year 1868, 
though less crowded with great events than years which have 
gone before it, is yet memorable, and destined in the far fu- 
ture to be honourably mentioned in the history of hu- 
man progress. Let us glance, for example, at the events 
which have taken place in Europe. When the year opened 
there was a fever of excitement in prospect of a war between 
France and Prussia. The Luxemburg question had been set- 
tled, but the settlement of that question was not generally be- 
lieved to have improved the relations between the two Pow- 
ers. France busied herself with the Chassepot rifle, and 
passed into law a measure which virtually made available for 
war purposes the entire male strength of the empire. The 
result of that measure was to encourage and keep alive the 
popular feeling that Napoleon was but waiting his opportu- 
nity to counteract, if not to destroy, the influence of Sadowa. 
All the nations felt compelled to increase their armaments, so 
as to be ready for any emergency. While such was the gen- 
eral aspect of thiogs on the continent of Europe, British 
troops were forcing their way by almost incredible efforts, 
amid inconceivable difficulties, to the stronghold of the Abys- 
sinian tyrant. The year was_not far advanced whem iatelli- 
gence of the fall of Magdala and the death of Theo- 
dorus startled the world, and shed a fresh lustre on the 
armies of England. This latest display of British valour was 
generally felt to be in many respects the brightest. It made 
every subject of Queen Victoria prouder of his country 
and prouder than ever of the valour of his race. The year 
has rolled op, and the threatened collision between France 
and England has not taken place. The Franco-Prussian 
question, in fact, has yielded to the old and vexed Eastern 
Question, which has come up again ina shape quite as alarm- 
ing as ever. Today the Great Powers of Europe, in the per- 
sons of representatives, meet in Congreasin Paris, and the 
wisest will be taxed to solve a problem which, look at it 
from what point we may, is certainly the most difficult one 
of the day. — in 

In some of the nations of Europe bold and vigorous efforts 
have been made ia the direction of internal reforms. Prussia 
has been striving to consolidate Germany. Austria has been 
compelled to abandon ber principles of centralization and to 
use her best efforts to make the unity of the empire compa- 
tible with national dualism and divided government. Great 
Britain has passed through a great reform crisis, in which the 
popular cause has greatly triumphed; and with the new year 
she enters upon another reform struggle which promises to be 
keen and protracted, but of which the issues are yet doubtful. 
Spain has sent an obnoxious Queen into exile ; the country 
has been held for several months by a revolutionary Junta, 
which has control of the army ; the elections are being held 
ell over the country ; but how, or with what success, Spain 
is to get out of this sea of trouble it would be hazardous yet to 
predict. No fresh trouble has arisen between Italy and Rome; 
but in spite of the Ecumenical Council which the Holy Father 
has promised us for December, 1869, thereare many reasons 
for concluding that the Italo-Roman question is yet pregnant 
with trouble. The year on which we have entered promises 
to be a lively one for Europe. 

On this continent we have had no lack of stir and activity. 
The Presidential election has unquestionably been the great 
event ofthe year in the United States. The successful elec- 
tion of General Grant, while it has been a great blow to the 
Democrats and a great triumph to the Republicans, is justly 
entitled to be spoken of as a great national blessing. In this 
light it has been regarded by all foreign nations. It hasto all 
intents and purposes settled the question of reconstruction in 
the South. Under Grant’s administration it is reasonable to 
conclude that the long bleeding wounds will be staunched and 
South and North, realizing their common interests, and for- 
getting the bitterness of the past, will go on their way re- 
joicing. The Dominion having fairly started in its new career 
has, in spite of its Nova Scotia troubles, had a year of promise 
in the past, and 1869 opens upon it hopefully. Altogether, 
looking at the year which has gone and the year on which 
we have entered, it is just and reasonable to conclude that we 
have left behind a less perfect and advanced to a more per- 
fect state of things, There has been progress; and whatever 
may be the defects of 1869, it will, ia many important res- 
pects, be a better year than the year which is gone. That it 





may be a year of great and growing prosperity and increasing 
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this New Year’s morning. The times will be stirring, and it 
Jwill be our aim and endeavour to keep our readers well in- 
formed on all great political, financial, religious and literary 
events as they occur, both in the old world and the new. 


have not much faith in the final value of the scheme asa 
means of securing permanent peace. If, moreover, there be 
any truth in the reports which reache us from France, that 
the Czar is anxious to inveigle the United States into the con- 
troversy, the faith of the Western Powers will be atill further 
shaken and an amicable settlement grow more remote. The 
question is so full of difficuity already that a proposal to settle 
it by increasing the complication, is too transparent a device to 
deceive the English people. A greater security than any scheme 
the Czar can propose to insure peace, will be found in the double 
such a sympathy as now exists between them—a sympathy | fact, that rather than yield her policy in the East, England 
which must increase and not diminish—it is well that we] will fight, and that she was never stronger or better prepared 
should clgarly understand the extent to which the modern |to fight than at this moment. Hence, all things considered, 
European principle ot non-intervention is likely to be carried |@ war growing out of this question is as yet more a possible, 
by the British Government, for there certainly is a point|than a probable contingency. 

beyond which it must cease to be the policy of England, ——E 

although some writers in this country think otherwise, and, CURRENT TOPICS. 

Consequently, have misinterpreted the meaning of the remark) 4 ©, vention of the Fish Commissioners of this ang several 
ree ens one aodees Foreign | Mishbouring States that convened in this clty on the 29th ult, 
Minister that 7 Ha d — geen for many years, and im again turns public attention to one of the _ oe 
during the advocacy of the principle of non-intervention, he nen esha .~ api a nai re public 
said, that “No foreign alliance or foreign guarantee could , A : 

protect a government against a financial collapse or against a ee nome gag yg 
rebellion in its own provinces; but that in such matters every crease of the finny tribe, in this country where nature has done 
nation must work out its own destinies.” This has been}. och in stockin ge a ail rivers, man has been industri- 
commented on by some portions of the press, but its force ously at work neutralizing these immense advantages, until our 
has been strained and its meaning misapplied. Fortunately,| i iang fisheries have become nearly exhausted. The fruitful 
orunfortunately, the two most prominent questions in Europe cause of this exhaustion is the ignorance of the American peo- 


just now illustrate the true limits of its application. d the abee { proper legislative enactments regulating 
In the West there is Spain labouring under the throes of a _— a “a aie of fish, How detrimentally 


double revolution and financial difficulties besides ; and, prob- these causes have operated on our supply of food, may be esti- 
ably, there are few men in France who would dare to affirm) .4te4 when we state that not longer than fifty years ago, twelve 
that the internal peace of that country is permanently secure. | .14 gfteen pound salmon sold for a shilling each in our mar- 
A spirit of revolution—not of reform—has hovered over those |; 45, Surely in an era of general high prices, when the cost of 


two nations, and continues to threaten, without any prospect | oats has attained an almost fabulous altitude, it is precisely 


of being appeased. But if in the end social aud political | 1. time for taking such steps as shall secure the same abundant 
demoralization sweep through both—even though the best supply of cheap fish obtainable here fifty years ago. What a 


interests of both people should be ruined—there would be 00/105 to the labouring population, such a supply would now 


excuse for the active intervention of a foreign power. We prove! It is to be hoped, therefore, that the action of the Fish 


might sympathi possibly we might regret; but in the Commissioners will open the eyes of our legislators, and suggest 
event of such internal struggles, nations “must be left t0| ine enactment of adequate statutes. Our rivers are not regard- 


work out their own destinies.” It is a wise principle, upon | .4 even by intelligent men, in the light that they should be as 
which, if Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone had acted during fish-breeding streams, While the rapid intersection of the coun- 
the late Civil War, much heartburning, both in America and | .,, py railroads, and the era of cheap freights, detracts much 


England, might have been saved. from the character of our rivers as “ silent highways,” it should 

But let us glance for a moment at the East of Europe; and]. membered that they are the breeding-places designed by 
to outline the true nature of the dispute between Greece and nature for animals that ought to enter largely into the food-sup- 
Turkey we must go back alittle. The island of Crete has ply of the human family. It is oblivion of this fact that has 
been subject to the Turks for some two centuries. Onceit caused all the trouble. While in England, France, Germany 
was prosperous—even powerful—but its history under Mo- and even Canada, great attention is paid to the regulation of the 
hammedan misrule has been a continuous tale of misery.| «1 ries and the preservation of the fish, but little has been done 


Its lands are impoverished, its commerce has disappeared,| in. United States in a similar direction. The consequence is, 
heavy taxation and tyranny have oppressed its people, and| .. we have eaid, that fish have greatly enhanced in value in our 


its daughters have been systematically consigned to the harems markets, as the diss 

“ y have to a great extent ppeared from our 
of Alexandria and Constantinople. All the past, in fact, pre-| teams. That this is purely the result of our own negligence, 
sents one loud protest against Turkish eupremacy. By ge0-| , shown by the fact that in the countries named the fish increase 
gtaphical position, perhaps, Crete is not more Greek than by millions annually, although great bers are constantly con- 
Sati, Wes the geen majority of its people are Greek in| seg, It is understood that one of the objects of the present 
sympathy and religion—iur Mohammedanism has not taken Convention is to make the fish laws of New York, New Jersey 


root there. The spirit of the people, too, has never been and Pensylvania, uniform with those of the New England 
extinguished; and all lovers of liberty must honour the’ 


; States, which are already conformed to the same standard. 
efforts that have been made by them to secure independence} wet is most needed, is a general awakening of the people to 
and to shake off the Mohammedan yoke. If, however, the the importance of a more rational conduct in their treatment of 
matter rested there—if it were merely a question between the our great fish-breeding waters. With its extraordinary natural 
Cretans and the Porte, foreign interference would not be war- advantages America ought to be the cheapest place to live in on 
rantable. There would be simply a case of rebellion, where | i. globe ; whereas it is really one of the dearest. The whole- 
the nation concerned must work out its own destiny. But| ,.10 destruction of the fish is one of the many causes of the ex- 
it is more than this. Greece has more than sympathized with travagant appreciation of the necessaries of life, At the meet- 
the rebels. She has sent them active and material aid, and ing on Tuesday, Col. James Worrell, of Pennsylvania, who oc- 
Greece would not have done that without Russian influence. cupied the chair, gave a review of the condition of fish culture 
Here, then, the question widens; and the nop-intervention | jin nis State. Mr. Livingston, a well-known salmon breeder of 
policy of England has to be laid aside when a power makes | New Hampshire, related his experience in New Branswick, in 
its appearance on the field, whose proverbial tendency is to} sndeavouring to obtain salmon-spawn for the New England 
threaten the prestige of British supremacy in the Kast, for] rivers, The greatest prejndice existed among the residents 
the maintenace of Turkey is only a means toanend. The against so stocking New England waters, but the speaker stated 
sympathy of all Englishmen is, probably, with the Cretans—| inet there was a prospect, with the consent of the Canadian Go- 
of most of them it certainly is; and Lord Stanley himself vernment, of this year bringing two or three million of salmon 
declared that the dissolution of the Mohammedan power is} ¢o our waters. Several other gentlemen addressed the Conven- 
inevitable. But England will guide the dissolution, and, tion, and a committee was appointed to draw up resolutions ex- 
probably, time it also—even as she is now preparing to defeat pressive of the views of the Commissioners on improvements in 
the strategy of the Czar, in working an inlet to the vale of| coast and inland fishing. 

Cashmere and the British possessions in India. Let us not, 

then, in this country, place too much credence upon what is 
& most erroneous view, namely: that the British policy of 
non-intervention is universally applicable, and that England 
will never again undertake an European war. Perhaps there 
may not be more than one question which could bring about 
auch an evil; but there is one; and if ever that one should 
rise again, as seems not improbable now, we may rest assured 
that Great Britain will not be likely to lay by the sword till 
the Eastern question is much more conclusively settled than 
it was, when France, after a series of blunders, brought about 
the end of the Crimean campaign. For even as the timidity 
of the French general saved Sevastopol after the Alma, so did 
the ill-advised counsel of the Emperor secure peace when 
the object of the contest was but half gained. 

This aspect of England’s interpretation of the non-interven- 
tion policy is fully, borne out by present appearances, but 
even they must not deceive us. A conference has been pro- 
posed—but proposed by Prussia at the instigation of Russis, 













































































would be freed through a series of voluntary civil reforms, 
would have been to have written one’s self down the craziest of 
madmen, And still this seemingly impossible covsum- 
mation has now to be recorded. The “long results 
of time” have .achieved what even the prescience of 
patriotism could not foresee. And this result is due quite as 
much to the liberal views of the first statesmen of the Austrian 
Empire, as to any action on the part of the Hungarians. The 
war with Prussia showed Austria her real weakness, and con- 
vinced her leading men that unless steps were taken to consoli- 
date the heterogeneous elements of her Empire, they would 
soon resolve into independent States, and the Vienna govern- 
ment would be powerless to prevent them. Austria’s position 
in this respect was peculiar. No Power in Europe so nearly 
resembled a “house divided against iteelf.” To rally around 
her these disaffected kingdoms was therefore the one condition 
of future national existence, and itis to the credit of Baron Beust 
and his co-labourers that the old reactionary policy of the Em- 
pire was abandoned and a more liberal one adopted. A sepa- 
rate ministry was therefore formed for Hungary, and efforts 
made to restore her ¢elf-governing communes (or counties) 
to give her her proper share in the administration of Austria, 
and to summon again her ancient Parliament. These efforts 
have been crowned with success, and although a few impracti 
ble Republicans, the “ Left,” are disposed to stand out, the ma- 
jority of the people, represented by Deak and the Constitutional 
party, are now united in accepting an Hungarian monarchy 
under the Austrian Empire, 









































































The Prospects of War in Europe, 

Neither aliens in America, nor Americans, can be in- 
different to the probabilities of Great Britain being 
drawn into another European war. Modern science has 
intertwined the interests of the two hemispheres; and with 








The financial condition of Greece becomes of general interest 
at a time when that kingdom is hesitating on the brink of 
a war, which may become of European importance by more or 
less involving all other Powers. It may be premised that no 
complete accounts of :evenue and expenditure, that are per- 
fectly reliable, exist in Greece. There are no army, navy and 
civil lists, stating the services and the pay of thore who receive 
the public money. During King Otho’s reign the Senate and 
the House of Representatives allowed years to pass without de- 
manding any accounts from Ministers, and the financial habits of 
King George’s government, although greatly improved, are far 
from being sufficiently regular to be under the proper control of 
public opinion. The revenue accounts of 1867 were not pub- 
lished until near the close of 1868. The receipts amounted to 
about £1,040,000 sterling, and the expenditures to at least 
£1,200,000, leaving a deficit of £160,000, or upwards of twelve 
per cent. on the whole revenue. The year 1868 presents a still 
more alarming deficit, caused by the aggressive policy adopted 
by the Minister Koumoundouros, and persisted in by Bulgares, 
The spectacle presented by the national debt of Greece is 
as wonderful as the accounts of the annual expenditure are 
alarming. The foreign debts amount to £11,100,000; the in- 
ternal debts exceed £2,000,000, making a total of more than 
£18,100,000. In addition to this there are the old debts of 
1824-25, the debt te the protecting Powers, the debt for the 
palace due to King Otho’s heirs, and an unpaid debt to Bavaria 
—making in all, including arrearages of interest, £11,100,000. 
The interest on all these debts, at five per cent., amounts to 
£655,000, and exceeds one-half the annual revenue of Greece, 
even with the increased taxation lately imposed. The fi ial 
condition of the Kingdom must th appear absol 
desperate to those who are not acquainted with the financial 
history of Greece, and the morality in money matters practised 
by the Protecting Powers. The latter have made arrangements 
with the Greek government by which they consent to receive 
only about £36,000 annually for some years on account of the 
interest due on the debt of £3,500,000, but they bind Greece 
not to pay apy similar sum to account of the interest due on the 
old loans of 18245. Notwithstanding the present dispiriting 
exhibit, Greece has outlived a more dangerous financial crisis 
than the present. The Bavarian hy was | hed into 
the sea of Hastern revolutions in the year 1833, with a debt of 
£5,600,000 and a revenue of £286,000. The interest of the debt 
amounted to £280,000. It was evident that King Otho could 
not carry on his government on £6,000 a year, so the protecting 
Powers became his bankers, and adopted very stringent mea- 
sures for their ovn security. Instead of restricting the an- 
nual interest on the whole Greek debt to 2} per cent., and en- 
couraging financial honesty by inducing the bondholders of the 
old debt to accept the terms they imposed on th ves, the 
‘cabinets of Great Britain, France and Russia annulled the prior 


mortgage of the English creditors on the national lands 
Greek kingdom. This measure has forced Greece A 
pare A gy for raising money and into a long series of de- 
moralizing financial acts. Still the Greeks, if not financially 
more moral in 1868 than in se unquestionably richer and 
more prosperous. The characteristics of the present monarchy 
are lavish ¢ diture, increased taxation, bankruptcy as re- 
the fo: debts, punctual payment of interest as regards 
oe — —- -_ —_ met rifled guns and iron-clad 
and great neglect o ice ro 
and ports. It is time for Parliament to teleane ab 
— government from the onerous conditions which annulled 
a prior mortgage, and enable it to commence a career of 
cial honesty of which it now appreciates the money value, 




















The gradual process by which Hungary, in twenty years, has 
emerged from a condition of political thraldom into one of con- 
stitutional liberty, is one of the most eignificant events of the 
time. That process culminated at Buda-Pesth on November 15, 
when Hungary was formally constituted a separate Kingdom 
within the Austrian Empire, and the delegates of the Austrian 
Diet and the Hungarian Parliament met to discuss the foreign 
policy of the past year and to decide on the government expen- 
ditures for the coming year. The Empire of Austria is hence- 
forth to be called the “ Austro-Hungarian Monarchy,” and the 
Emperor of Austria is now the “Apostolic King of Hungary.” 
These titles imply a chain of events which to the Hungarian 
patriots in 1848, would have seemed morally and physically im- 
possible, We all remember the visit of Louis Kossuth to this 
country, and the enthusiasm for his oppressed land which his 
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Wat. Sauer, Taurspar Evenrna, Dec. 31, 1868; 
The most marked features of business in Wall Street since 
last addressed our readers, have been the extreme - 
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2 ddition to the legal rate was paid for loans on government and 
other first class securities. The pressure las been to some ex- 
tent owing to a desire on the part of the banks to contract their 
loans, in view of their forthcoming quarterly statements showing 
their condition before the commencement of business on the first 
Monday in January. The preparations of the banks for these re- 
turns will have been virtually completed on Saturday next, after 
which it is probable that some relaxation will be experienced. 
An active seven per cent, money market, however, is to be look- 
ed for for some weeks to come, unless the bubble which is now 
being inflated on the stock exchange bursts, in which event a 
sensible relief will be felt immediately. The rise in railway 
shares during the last few weeks has naturally increased the de- 
mand for money in a corresponding degree, and the higher prices 
go the greater will be the aggregate of the funds necessary to 
eariy the speculative stocks. The banks are at present rather 
weak in resources, owing to the drain of currency to the South 
and West, and the return flow from these sections will not set ia 
heavily for a month or more to come; in the interval the 
shipments of currency to the South are likely to continue. One 
result of the prevailing stringency is to make commercial paper 
unsaleable unless at rates so high that no one in ordivary credit 
would submit to them. In exceptional instances the backs have 
discounted for their best customers to a limited extent at seven 
per cent., which is the highest rate they ever ask, although in 
buying commercial paper in the open market, they of course try 
to get it at as great a discount as they can, If stock and mercan. 
tile houses had to depend solely upon the banks for their loans 
and discounts, they would fare badly, and borrowers have learned 
to rely chiefly upon the private banking houses and individual 
firms, 


The stock market has been carried up by main force by the bull 
cliques, despite the monetary influences before noted, and con- 
siderable opposition from the bear side. The chief speculative 
nterest was centered in New York Central, which advanced to 
160. Rock Island was next in’point of buoyancy, and sold up to 
118%, while an active t was developed in Ohio and Mis. 
sisaippi, the price rising above 35, the highest figure touched 
since the ion of the certifi into stock. The Chicago 
and North Western shares moved in sympathy with the other 
atecks we have mentioned, and Pacific Mail exhibited mach buoy- 
ancy, the price rising to 121, at one time. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that all these movements are purely speculative, 
and that prices, with a few exceptions, are far above the range of 
real values. The general expectation is that money will be in 
good supply after the present week, and that with the opening of 
the New Year will be witnessed an active bull speculation which 
will carry prices considerably higher, but what is generally looked 
tor in Wall Street often fails to come to pass. Even if the most 
sanguine hopes of the bulls are realized, it must not be over- 








began to decrease; but our own banks have uudergone 4 far | thing grew and rose apace, while wages A 
more rapid Increase, the number of national banks in existence | bourers—both sqriesitenaaa te arora ee 
being, according to the last report of the Comptroller of the Cur- | pressed, the rates of wages generally not keeping pace with the 
a sixteen sarc and eighty-five, ot which only small | advance in prices.” 
are conversions from the State system. And thisisthe/ It will be seen that posed - 
work of about four years, whereas the increase in Great Britain | timate the Pre anh — Puen 2 ae 
extended over seventeen years,regarding which exceptional period | rise in prices which took place during the suspension 
in the financial history of that country, an English writer of the| taking the prices of grain and rents as his examples; but 
time makes the following observations :— in this particular he seems to overlook the effects, which 
At the period of the crisis of 1797 the number of country | he elsewhere describes, of the large increase in the volume of the 
banks has been stated at about two hundred. There were no | currency then going forward in stimulating the rise of priced, 
licenses required for banking at this time, nor until the year We have only to look back to the period preceding the crash of 
1808. In 1809 seven hundred and two licenses were granted to | 1847, in order to see the practical effect of bank expansion in in 
country bankers, and from that time they increased year by year flating prices even on a specie basis; and we have an equally prog 
to nine hundred and forty in the year 1814, since which period | minent instance in the case of England for a year or two prior to 
they have decreased. Thus, then, in the period between 1797 and | the great panic of 1825. She had nominally returned to specie 
1815 the country banks have been nearly quintupled—an enor- | payments; but the amount of currency outstanding was large, 
mous increase and startling even to arash calculator. We must | and the one and two pound notes still in circulation stimulated 
not, however, fall into the grievous error of imagining that this | speculation until a point of inflation was reached, when public 
increase implies a quintupled issues of country notes. We must, | confidence gave way, and with distrust came the revulsion. If 
on the contrary, recollect that a portion of the issues of these | we accept gold as the standard of values, we must be governed 
new banks would only replace coin or notes of the Bank of Eng- | by it, however false it may prove under very exceptional circum- 
land already circulating in these districts, as well as a portion |*tances. It has the merit of being a convenient substance with a 
of the circulation of existing country banks which would be/ more stable value universally acknowledged than any thing else, 
narrowed by the growth of increasing rivals, Making all allow-/ silver being next in stability, and as such it is well adapted for 
ances, however, for these “ set offs” against it, it seems impossi- | Use as a standard; but tis by no means immutable, and there is 
ble not to conclude that this enormous vegetation of banks should | 20thing which can be used as money that absolutely is. All ex- 
not have been accompanied by a vast increase of the circulation. | Changes are practically the bartering of so much of one commo- 
In fact, the circulation of the Bank of England was by the issues of | ity for so much of snother, the values of which are known by 
these banks fairly cooped up within a circle of ten miles round | their general purchasing power at any particular time. There 
London; nor can I see that upon the whole we can set down the | ™y come a day during the present suspension when gold will 
multiplication of this portion of the currency at less than three | become so scarce as to command, as an article of export for the 
times that of 1297. We must remember that a portion of the| S¢ttlement of foreign commercial balances against us, a price far 
notes set down as ‘circulation’ by the Bank of England are al-| *bove that justified by its relation to the currency and national 
ways lying dead, as it were, in the tills of private bankers all over| Credit. Indeed, that may be said to be already the case. Gold. 
the country, and forming no part of the active currency. This | therefore, is, strictly speaking, only a standard of the public cre- 
was not the case with the country notes, which were nearly all | 4 t of a country when the premium is governed by public opinion, 
for one, two or flve pounds [notes for sums above ten pounds be- | 924 when commercial necessities, such as the demand for export, - 
ing rarities], and which were always in active circulation until ise no materiabinfluence upon it. The prices of national 
returned to the bank which issued them. If to these considera. | ¢curities constitute a far better standard by which to guage the 
tions we add the effect of the innumerable small bills of exchange | Public credit in the face of a commercial demand for gold to ex- 
drawn and negotiated during this period, by means of which the | Port, and specie in that respect becomes a mere article of com- 
excise and customs duties were for the greater part paid through- | Merce, which commands a price commensurate with the use to 
out the country, these bi ls being di d by the bank for | Which it can be put, and the supply as compared with the de- 
those purposes, we cannot but see that the depreciation of the| ™aud. Yet such is the influence of gold as a standard that to 
entire currency of the country during the last years of the war | disturb ite market value in relation to the currency at a time like 
must have been very great, and I, for my part, cannot believe that | the present, is equivalent to disturbing the prices of all foreign 
in 1812, 1813, 1814 and 1815 the pound note cou!d have been worth | Merchandise in our markets, and indirectly of the price of every- 
more than seven or eight standard shillings. thing else. But these commercial mutations should not have the 
“This, on a first view, may appear an exaggeration, but, after effect of creating distrust in the national credit, and the more the 
long ideration of all the bearings of this perplexing su'ject, I | !#tter and the gold premium are disassociated the better. There 


























































looked that the greater the rise the greater will be the subsequent 
decline, and ifany unforeseen event should occur to cause the 
cliques to lose their control of the market, a violent panic would 
be inevitable, for there is no outside support to it, and prices are 
sustained at their present elevation wholly by artificial influencee, 
If all goes well with the cliques, the threatened break will proba- 
bly not occur until they have saddled the street with the greater 
part of their load, when the market will fall of its own weight, 
and Wall Street will become a “ bear” garden once more. Against 
that impending crash we warn those of our readers who are in- 
terested, in due seascn. 

Gold has shown remarkable steadiness {considering the mone- 
tary stringency and the high rates paid for having coin carried, 
namely 8 @ 12 per cent. per annum and 1-323 @ 3 16 per cent. per 
diem, the range of the market having been from 135%¢ to 1341¢ 
with the bulk of the transactions at 134%¢. The speculative feeling 
in the gold room is tame and there is no disposition manifested 
to base operations on the news relating to Turkey and Greece. 
The disbursement of more than thirty millions of coin by the go. 
yernment in payment of interest on the public debt in Jaauary, ap- 
pears to have been discounted as usual, but its effect must be to 
give firmness to the rates paid for having gold carried so long 
as the money market continues stringent. Yesterdsy and to-day 
the market has been somewhat yielding, under the pressure to 
lend gold, and the rates of interest in favour of the borrower have 
been the highest yet touched since the stringency set in, the trans- 
actions at }¢ @ 3-16 per cent. having been considerable. 

The foreign exchange market has been dull and drooping since 
our last, and the principal drawers have offered their bills freely 
at the reduced rates established on Saturday, namely 109 @ 1¢ 
tor bankers sterling at sixty days and 1104 @ 3¢ at three days. 

There has been the commercial inactivity, usual at the close of 
the year, during the past week, and the spasmodic animation, 
which marked the dry goods trade just before Christmas, has given 
place to the previous dullness. The failure of the well known 
firm of Lathrop, Luddington and Co., following closely upon that 
of Trumbull, Slade and Co., tended to excite apprehensions for 
the solvency of other prominent houses in the trade, and rumours 
of other failures were therefore circulated, but as yet these have 

not been verified, The natural tendency of prices towards im- 
provement prevented any decline in consequence of the distrust 
thus created, although the general disposition was to defer pur- 
chases particularly on speculative account. The produce and for 
eign merchandize markets are quiet and barely eteady, and mer- 
chants are more occupied in balancing and settling old accounts 
than in making new contracts. 

The effect of the irredeemable paper money issues in stimu- 
lating commercial and monetary activity throughout the country, 
may be estimated from the suggestive figures of the reports of 
the New York Clearing House Association for the last few 
years. While the total exchanges amounted to only $5,915,742,- 
758 in 1860-61, they aggregated $26,082,384,342 in 1864-65—an in- 
crease of more than twenty thousand millions of dollars. The 

nerease was progressive in about an equal ratio with the in- 
crease of the national debt, jhe exchanges having been $6,871,- 

443,591 in 18627 $14,867,597,348 in 1963, and $24,097,196,655 in 
1864. This recalls to mind a similar condition of affairs which 
existed in Great Britain after the crisis of 1797, when the Bank 
was compelled to suspend specie paymente—a sus- 

fon which lasted in all till 1823, although a partial resump- 
‘took placein 1821. The number of local banks in England 

and Scotland increased between 1797 and 1814 from about two 

























am convinced it is not so, nor are there wanting other facts to | 8 great deal of humbug about this gold question, and because 
corroborate this ual Among the rest, the average prices the premium mey possibly touch high figures again some day, 
of grain directly indicate this truth. If weaccept the two years of| ‘hat is no reason why any but importers and exchange dealers 
exceasive issue which caused and made part of the crisis of 1797, | Should trouble themselves much about the matter. The public 
we shall find the average price of wheat from the end of the war | cTedit can, in reality, be only affected by the fluctuations in gold 
with the colonies in 1783 up to 1794 to be a trifle above forty shil-| When they are sufficiently serious to greatly disturb other values, 
lings the quarter. Lf, however, we average the prices of the last | ®¥d 80 create widespread panics, which are generally the conse- 
seven years of the war up to 1815, we shall find the result to be | Wuence of men’s fears more than anything else, and, therefore, in 
ninety-five shillings a quarter—more than double those of the| View of the possibilities of the gold market, the less we accept 
other. Kents in many districts rose in a proportion equal or more | it 8 # standard of the national credit during the suspension the 
than equal to this; nor is it possible to account for the enormous | /¢88 our equanimity is likely to be disturbed, and the lighter will 
nominal sum raised annually by the income tax—£14,000,000, of | be the fluctuations we shall have to record. 

which the fandholders paid £3,000,000—without supposing either} 12 England the cotton trade is reported to be in an unsatisfac- 
that a large portion of the profits upon which the tax was levied | ‘FY condition, and it is asserted thatjmillowners arc actually mak- 
neyer existed, save in the imaginations of the payers,jor that | ™& heavy losses at present prices of the raw material and the 
the depreciation of the currency during the last few years manufactured article. Every one has seen for months past that 
of the war was so rapid as to raise the nominal profits upon the only cure for this state of affairs is to work up less cotton, 
commodities to a pitch inconceivable under any other order of and produce fewer goods and less yarn, but for various reasons 
affairs, this step has been taken only very partially. Nevertheless, says 
“The continued advance in the price of all sorts of merchandise, | Mesérs. Barber, Nephew and Co, it must, we think, be resorted 
caused by the rapid and progressive depreciation of the paper to sooner or latter, for we cannot see where the cotton is to come 
money, of which fresh bales were every year poured out, occa- from to carry on the present rate of consumption. The Govern- 
sioned, with some few interruptions, an appearance of growing ment returns, published by the Board of Trade [and it is gratify- 
and perennial prosperity among every class but the class | '2g to observe that these figures agree within 10,000 bales of those 
who toil. No branch of industry escaped the delusive effects | &iVen in the weekly brokers’ circulars] show an average weekly 
produced by this plethora of paper money and the enormous ex- consumption in the United Kingdom for the past three months of 
travagance of the government. Ships were taken up for the | °%,0!4 bales, and the Continent must be using at least 85,000 bales. 
transport service at tonnage rates, which absolutely, in some} Supposing the American crop to reach Messrs. Neill’s estimate 
cases, cleaved the prime cost of the vessel ina period of two of 2,730,000 bales ; of which there have been already received at 
years. The rates of insurance paid by both shipowners and mer- | Ports 714,000; there is atill to be accounted for 2,016,000; of 
chants were so high that many of these companies, who were | Which the American spinners will require about 800,000; leaving 
compelled by their charter to make ‘a reserve fund’ of all pro- | for Europe only 1,216,000, and out of present stock at the ports 
fits which accrued beyond a certain amount, accumulated surplus | [245,000 bales} about 200,000; or a total of 1,416,000. Exports to 
millions. Enormous fortunes were made by contracts with the | Europe since September 1 have been [against 230,000 bales last year) 
governmeut for the supply of stores and provisions, which were | 334,400 bales. So that out of the crop of 1868-69 Europe would get 
executed with articles of the very worst quality, and the official | only 1,750,000 bales, against 1,656,000 bales last season, of which 
clerks bribed to pass them. Above all, the profits upon some of|20t only was every bale used up, but stocks in Europe were 
the loans were so great that the gains of one might be almost | smaller by 150,000 bales on September 1, 1865, than on September 
literally said to be capable of affording the means for the next; | 1, 1867, so that Europe actually d upwards of 1,800,000 
and this is fally admitted by Sir John Sinclair, who, in his ‘ His- | bales of American cotton, but owing to the crop being earlier this 
tory of the Revenue,’ is honest enough fairly to acknowledge | yest the receipts already show an excess of 170,000 bales over those 
that it is impossible to account for the existence of the means for 


of last year, while the stock remaining at the ports is 15,000 bales 
supplying the inordinate extravagances of the government, ex- | less than at the same time last year, and the stock of American 
cept by supposing it to be created by means of the depreciating | cotton in Europe is reduced to 57,000 bales! Of the anticipated 
paper, which enabled the fruits of one fraud or speculation to be | excess then of 300,000 bales, 200,000 bales have been already swad 
applied as a foundation for the next. ‘There is reason to be- 


lowed up, and should the figures of two million and three-quar, 
lieve,’ says Sir John [‘ History of the Revenue,’ vol. 2, chap. 3, 


ters be reached, Europe has to receive [as shown above] only 
p. 138], ‘that out of the eighteen millions now annually paid to | 1,436,000 bales, from the present time to the end of the season, 
the public creditors on the debt, funded and unfunded, a sum | against 1,426,000 bales in the same time last year; but if these 
little short of one-fifth part is annually reinvested’ in the funds, | large figures are not reached, where are we to look for supplies to 
a especially in time of war, when the profit is so consider-| make up the deficiency? Indi, at present prices, is hardly likely 
al 


te give more than last year, Brazil will strain every nerve, but 
“ The great and ultimate effect of this career of pillage and gi-| cannot do much. Egypt is like a broken reed, seldom to be de- 
gantic fraud was, that all men who dealt in produce—farmers, 


pended upon; her crops are always reported to be most abundant 
merchants, manufacturers, and traders of all descriptions; all | before they are picked, but the actual yield invatiably falls con- 
who dealt in money—capitalists, bankers, discounters, loanmon- 











siderably below the estimates; even now reports come of a re 
duction of 25 per cent. from the flourishing estimates of a few 
weeks back. Consumption must be curtailed, and if the present 
hesvy losses on manufacturing are not sufficient to effect this, 
then a farther rise in the yolue of the raw material is inevitxble 
With a stock of nearly 170,000 bales in London, and only 850,000 
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Jeyadred to nine hundred ond forty, after which latter year they 


VWietcit clei aio¥ weet antl 


for, a8 the paper money swelled, the prices and rates of every- | bales in Liverpool, London is becoming an important market, 
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The Government of India has published a notification that 
English sovereigns will be received at all Indian Treasur- 
jes at the rate of Rs. 1040 per sovereign, and Re. 5-20 
per half sovereign. They will be issued from the Treasuries at 
the same rate to all persons willing to receive them in payment 
of claims against the Government. 

The complete accounts of the Russian budget of 1867 show that 


15,000,000 less than had been estimated. The Government has at 
its disposal with foreign bankers a running account of 68,000,000 
rorbles [£10,200,000) in specie. 

It is reported that the Russian Government, after the receipt of 
the million recently sent from England, has a total of about £11,- 
$83,000 at command with foreign bankers, chiefly in London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Frankfort. This is exclusive of the var- 
ious guaranteed loans contracted both in England and Germany 
for railway purposes. Heavy payments will be falling due from 
Russia in London and elsewbere during the next few months, 
and these may absorb the greater portion of the amount, other- 
wise it would seem of sufficient magnitude to attract cons'der- 
able attention. 

The Spanish finance minister, Senor Figuerola, has issued a de- 
cree appointing a Commission to draw up an account of the bud- 
gets not yet closed, in order to determine the actual deficit, to 
report upon the cause of its existence, to prepare a law upon the 
manner in which the public accounts are to be submitted to the 
Chamber, to consider what reduction can be made in the public 
expenditure, and the best means of improving the position of the 
Spanish funds, to state the necessary amount at which the float- 
ing debt should be fixed, and to draw up the next budget with 
“a real balance” between the and the expendit 

At the close of 1867 the stock of locomotives owned by the 
twelve leading British railway companies was as follows :—Cale- 
doniav, 515; Great Eastern, 380; Great Northern, 468; Great 
Western, 842 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 455 ; London and North- 
Western, 1,443; London and South-Western, 259; London, Brigh- 
ton and South Coast, 252; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, 264; Midland, 623; North-Eastern, 851; and South-Eastern, 
248. The twelve companies thus owned between them 6,595 lo- 
comotives, the first cost of which, at an average of £2,500 per en- 
gine, was £16,487,500. 

The number of sheep in Australasia is about 46 millions, a num- 
ber which is larger probably than in any other country in the 
world, except, perhaps, in the vast empire of Russia. The import 
of wool from the Australian colonies into the United Kingdom 
amounted in 1867 to no less than 133,108,176lb., of the computed 
valué of £10,814,350. The quantity has very nearly doubled since 
1861, and with scarcely any fall in price, the average estimate 
being 1s, 7344. per Ib. in 1861 and 1s, 7344. in 1867. 

The accounts of the trade of the United Kingdom with foreign 
countries and the colonies have now been completed in detail for 
the first three quarters of the year 1868. The imports of mer- 
chandise from foreign countries, which amounted in value to 
2£160,640,662 in the first three quarters of 1866, and £154,789,308 in 
the corresponding period of 1867, were of the value of £161,574,- 
196 in the first three quarters of 1868. There has been an increase 
this year in the value of the imports from Italy, Holland, Austria, 
Turkey, Egypt, China, the United States [Southern and Pacific 
ports},and Brazil. The imports of merchandise from Briiish 
Possessions in the nine months have been £52,069,742, in 1866, 
244,089,761 in 1867, £44,236,527 in 1863; the fluctuation has been 
mainly in the value of the cotton imported from India. The 
value of the total of the nine months’ imports into the United 
Kingdom has been £213,710,404 in 1966, £198,879,069 in 1867, 
£206,810,723 in 1868. The import of corn into the United King- 
dom continues to be very large. The account “from harvest to 
harvest” shows that in the two months of September and Octo- 
ber the import of wheat was 697,531 qrs. in 1866, 1,871,340 qre. in 





1867, 1,141,894qrs. in 1868 ; and the import of other descriptions of 


corn has been larger in the two months in 1868 than in 1867. The 
export of British and Irish produce and factures in the first 
three quarters of the year, amounted in value to £141,936,898 in 
1866, £187,202,497 in 1867, £133,804,263 in 1868, To foreign coun- 
tries the amount of the nine months’ exports was £101,323,243 in 
1866, £100,508,177 in 1867, £96,523,008 in 1868. The fluctuation 
has been chiefly in the trade with the United States and South 
America, The British exports to the Hanse Towns, Holland, 
‘Turkey, and China show an increase in value this year. The ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom to British Possessions in the 
nine months have amounted in value to £40,614,655 in \1966, 
236,694,320 in 1867, £37,281,165 in 1868. The British North Ame- 
rican and the Australian trade have been the chief causes of the 
variation. The aggregate of the imports of foreign and colonial 
merchandise and exports of domestic produce and factures 
in the first nine months, bas been £354,647,362 in 1866, £336,081 ,566 
in 1867, £339,614,986 in 1868 ; the nine months’ imports in the three 
years amounting to £617,400,196, and the domestic exports to 
£412,948,658, 

The value of cotton manufactures exported from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom in the ten months ending the Slst October last to 


foreign countries end the colonies was as follows:—To Hanse 
Towns, £1,578,070 ; Holland, France, £739,213; Por- 











£802,883 ; 5 
tugal, ‘Azores, and Madeira, £726 144; Italy, £910,783; Ill 
Croatia, and Delma $44; Turkey, £3,144,813; Sprie’ and 
Palestine, £779,221 ; ; £2,846,477; West Coast of Africa, 
£314,632; United Sta! £1,648,924; toreign West Indies, £823,- 
859; Mexico, £422,018; New Granada, £1,268,684; Brazil, £2,005.- 
= Uruguay, 2) ; Argentine Confederation, £490,600; 


£621,217; £270,869; China and Hongkong. £4,700,062: 
Java, £439,355; Philippine Islands, £611,200; Gibraltar, £245,- 
; Malta, £116,769; British North America, £593,159: British 


West Indies, £574,658; possessions in South Afri 884 
Bombay, £2,145,18) 269; Bengal, £7,116,899 ; Singa- 
pore, £758,861 ; lon, 630; Australia, £757,709; other 
countries, —to! £41,824,877, — £48,565,774 in 
months of 1866, and £44,266,429 in correspond: 
ing period of . The value of cotton yarn exported in the ten 
months Top een t to Russia, £151,708; 
pent etn re, 21,220; Hanse Fn £3,931,546 At Hol- 
. FSS . ; y; 3 q 
Croatia, and £ rkey, £745,138; China and. 

























































"| concerts on the 4th and 5th insts. at Steinway Hall. He will be 


2 duced at Wood’s Museum on Monday evening, vice “ [xion” re- 
| tired, after a most successful campaign. The burlesque follows 
057; | very closely the plot of the opera, but the music is not that of 


the fair leader herself assuming the character of the noble bandit. 


rted in the ten months ending the 3lst of October last was 
251,009,483 in ten months of 1866, and £46,- 


079.615, 
720,454 in ten months of 1867. 


The quantity of iron ore raised in the United Kingdom last 
year amounted to 10,021,058 tons, of the estimated value of £3,- 
210,098. Of this vast mass of ore extracted from the earth the 
North L-+ Yd Yorkshire — 2,739,000 tons, and the West 

fordshire, 794,509 tons, and South 

Staffordshire, 525,0U0 tons; Cumberland, 890,566 tons; Lanca- 
the revenue was 15,000,000 roubles more, and the expenditure | shire, 667,356 tons ; South Wales, 501,186 tons, and Monmouth- 
9 Seno tons; Northamptonshire, 416,765 tons ; ae 
. ns 5 

86,568 tons of iron ore were imported, 
chiefly trom Spain. The total quantity of ore converted into pig 
fron in 1867 was 10,107,626 tons, and the quantity of pig iron pro- 


Riding 579,000 tons; North Sta 


330, tons; > pn 250,000 tons; Scotland, 1,264,800 
and Ireland, 42,016 tons. 


duced in Great Britain was 4,761,028 tons, of the estimated value 
of £11,902,557 at the place of production. 


moutbsbire, and 1,031,000 in Scotland. 
duced in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 109,002 tons in the 


West Riding ; 515,638 tons in South Staffordshire, and 202, 382 tons 
in North Staffordshire ; 477,834 tons in Durham; 318,801 tons in 
Lancashire ; 160,028 tons in Derbyshire ; 123,604 tons in Shrop- 
shire; 109,639 tons in Cumberland ; 418,235 tons in Monmonuth- 


shire, and 403,050 tons in Glamorganshire. There were 551 fur- 
naces in blast; 565,612 tons of pig and puddled iron were export- 
ed; and in Great Britain 6,009 puddling furnaces, and 831 rolling 
mills were at work in iron manufacture. 


The following table presents a comparison of the assets and 
abilities on the Ontario and Quebec Banks, for thejmonths of 


October and November :— 


































2,810,946 tons of pig 
iron were produced in England, 919,077 tons in Wales and Mon- 
640,892 tons were pro- 






















LIABILITIES. 

Oct. Nov. 
Circulation....... Ome. Shae .$10,490,502 $ 9,989,711 
Balances due other Banke.. - 1,010,610 1,821,856 
Deposits not bearing interest. - 18,780,724 14,585,018 
Do. bearing interest. - 20,426,038 22,013,879 
Total Liabilities...... «$45,707,874 $48,357,524 

ASSETS. 

Coin Bullion, and Prov. Notes...... $ 8,750,043 $10,455,914 
Landed or other property of Bank... 1,619,399 {629,590 

Government Securities.........-.... 3,907,424 764, 
Notes of other Banks..........-..--. 2,107,829 2,044,724 
Balances due from other Banks...... 7,663,558 8,520,324 
Mi sasccccovercenes a ++» 50,667,000 $1,188,552 
Other Debts......... . 8,606,531 8,648,457 
Total Assets........... ecoses $78,321,784 $31,251,859 


are owing for the most 


provement in its general accounts a8 well. 
$1,700,000 


ness in Nova Scotia :— 


the catch of some descriptions of fish has been small. 


prove, we think, the most productive on the continent.” 


Total, $4,654,000. Specie held at Montreal, $500 
at Toronto, $150,000; specie held at Halifax, 4¥,600, Total, $990,000 


————_e——. 


HMuswie. 


The usual Christmas performance of the “* Messiah,” by the 
New York Harmovic Society, took place at Stelnway Hall on the 
evening of the 25th ult. Owing, probably, to the extreme cold, 
the audience was not so large a one as usually crowds the spa- 
clous auditorium, but there were still a large number of persons 
present. There were changes in all the solo parts, except the 
tenor, which was again assigned to Mr. George Simpson, who was 
in even better voice than usual, His “ Comfort ye, my reople,” 
and ‘‘ Every Valley,” were especially noticeable for the admira- 
ble manner in which they were delivered. The soprano was Miss 
Julia E. Houston, a Boston singer, of considerable ability. Her 
voice is pure, strong and sympathetic, but shows cigns of wear 
in the upper register. Her method is good, and the impressicn 
created was a favourable one. The alto solos were entrust- 
ed to Miss Adelaide Phillips—the second oratorio singer on the 
American stage. Her“ He Shall Feed His Flock,” and “O Thou 
That Tellest,” were given with an appreciation of the composer’s 
meaning, a genuine artistic feeling and a grace of execution that 
left little to be desired. Mr. William H. Beckett, the basso of the 
evening, sings correctly and in good taste, although his vocal 
power is not great. The choruses were tolerably well sung, and 
the instrumental portion of the performance gave signs of im- 
improvement upon recent interpretations of the same work. 
Tuining from oratorio to opera bouffe—a very sudden turn, indeed 
—we find the last nights of “ Genvidéve” announced at the French 
theatre, as also the production next week of Hervé’s “L’Oeil 
Crevé,” to which we have already referred. That the public may 
not mournas those without hope over the loss of the now famous 
Pitou, it may be stated that this humorous personage—known to 
the non-scenic world as M. Gabel—witl take the part of a gen- 
d’arme in the new opera. At Pike’s Opera House “‘ Les Bavards” 
and “La Chanson de Fortunio,” still constitute the musi- 
cal feast, the new opera, “ La Perichole,” having been post- 
poned until the 4th inst. Owing to a dangerous fall, 
Mile. Tostee has been confined to her apartment, and her 
role in *‘ Les Bavards"’ has been assumed by Mile. Irma. Apart 
from opera, the most cb ig t of the future is 
that of a concert by Mme. Parepa-Rosa on the 8th inst. (Friday 
next]—her first appearance in public since her return from her 
tour on the Pacific coast. Mme. Rosa will be assisted by the fa- 
mous cornet player, Mr. Levy. Mr. Ole Bull will also give two 





assisted by several solo artists and a full orchestra. 





PBrama. 


«‘Ernani,”’ « somewhat ancient burlesque by Brough, was pro- 


Verdi, but is culled from the popular repertoire of the day. The 
parts were filled by the Lydia Thompson Burlesque Company, 


——— 













































The changes which have taken place since September 

part to the alterations in the 
Government account with the Bank of Montreal. It is more than 
probable that the great increase in the item of ‘‘ Deposits” in the 
statement of the Bank of Montreal is partly due to remittances 
on Goveroment account of a portion of the proceeds of the Inter- 
colonial Railway Loan; although there may have been an im- 
Of the increase of 
in coin, ete., $1,600,000 is due to the Bank of Montreal. 
A letter from Halifax, dated December 15, thus refers to busi- 


“ The business season just closing has been a fair os a 

e have 
had no failures, either of our banks or among our business men. 
Our coal and g' ld fields are being rapidly developed, and will 


An official statement, published in Montreal, gives the follow- 
ing report of the Provincial notes in circulation on Wednesday 
the 2nd of December, 1868, and of the specie held sgainat them at 
Montreal, Toronto, and Halifax. Payabie at Montreal, $3,202,691 ; 
payable at Toronto, $1,202,409; payable at Halifax, $248,000. 
,000 ; specie held 


Miss Elise Weber was the King, Don Carlos; Mr. Mestayer, Don 
Silva; Miss Harland, Donna Elvira; Mr. Harry Beckett, Jago ; 
and Miss Mary Wells, Jacinta. The longest part is that of Er- 
nani, whose musically excellent opening solo was encored, as 
also the second, “ Up in a Balloon,” with chorus accompani- 
ment. Miss Harland followed in a very graceful pas seul, and the 
next number introduced “Un Mari Sage,” from ‘ Héléne,” 
changing to the latest London vocal novelty, “ Tommy Dodd.” 
Mr. Beckett was greeted with prolonged applause on his entrance 
as Jago, when his identity was fully established—his costume as the 
valet at first serving as a complete disguise. The audience again 
attested their approval of certain pantomimic action at the end of 
the scene by an encore. The song of “ Bitter Beer,” not very 
happily transformed into “ Lager Beer,” and a jig dance by Miss 
Mary Wells and Mr. Beckett, next attracted attention. To this 
succeeded a clog dance by Miss Thompson, to whom, at its con- 
clusion, a tastefal bird-cage and bird were lowered from an upper 
proscenium box. ,'The feature of the burlesque, however, was the 
Mother Goose trio by Miss Thompson and Messrs. Mestayer and 
Beckett, in which each gave, toa distinct air, a “ melody” o f 
Mother Goose. In the chorus the effect was most comical. Af 
ter a “whisper chorus” Miss Weber introduced the song 
of “ Cherry Ripe.” A laughing chorus from ‘' Orphée 
aux Enfers,” and one or two not especially noticeable concerted 
pieces, concluded the musical portion of the entertainment. 
The literary portion of a burlesque seems rather *‘ small deer’’ for 
criticlsm, but it should be recorded that “ Ernani”’ is scarcely as 
well written as ‘‘Ixion,” or even “The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.” On the principle that the worst puns are the best, those 
in “Ernani” may be said to be of superior quality. The piece, 
however, has the merit of being short, and is very well acted by 
the members of thecompony. The part of the chief brigand is 
especially well personated by Mr. Hill. The dresses are rich and 
appropriate, and the scenery is new if not very elaborate, Miss 
Thompson ‘makes up” a very charming bandit indeed, and she 
is thoroughly well supported by the rest of the troupe. Although 
necessarily suffering ia comparison with its exceptionally brilliant 
predecessor, “‘ Ernani” is still a very good acting burlesque, The 
public should understand that nearly every possible effect was 
crowded into the numerous scenes of “‘ Ixion,” and that any other 
burlesque yet written would seem a little “ stale, flat and unpro- 
fitable” as its immediate successor. ‘‘Ernani” has been “re. 
freshed’’ with a few local hits which are in the main good and 
found ready appreciation at the hands of the audience. The new 
candidate for public favour will probably keep the stage for the 
next four or five weeks, at the expiration of which time the 
Troupe proceed to a wider sphere of action—the stage at Niblo’s, 

At Wallack’s, on Monday evening, “ Money” was revived for 
the first time in five years with the following excellent cast. Al- 
fred Evelyn, Mr. Lester Wallack; Berjamin Stout, Mr, John Gil- 
bert ; Graves, Mr. Chas. Fisher ; 8ir Jobn Vesey, Mr. J. Mathews . 
Capt. Dudley Smooth, Mr. J. B. Polk; Sir Frederick 
Blount, Mr. B, T. Ringgold; Lord Glossmore, Mr, C. H, 
Rockwell; Clara Douglass, Mrs, Clara Jennings; Lady Franklin, 
Miss Emily Mestayer; Georgina Vesey, Mrs. Sedley Brown. The 
personations of Mr. Lester Wallack and Mr. Chas. Fisher in this 
sterling comedy, are now traditions of the local stage, and would 
alone warrant the frequent repetition of the piece. Asan expo. 
nent of what may be termed the sentimental, or romantic, school 
of acting, Mr. Wallack has no equal, and his Alfred Evelyn is one 
of his best specimens of this style. Mr. Fisher’s ‘‘Sainted Maria’s 
has passed into a bye word, and his Graves will be the part by 
which he will be the longest and most pl ly r bered 
The other characters were tolerably presented, and the comedy 
of “ Money” thus played, forms a very intellectual evening's en- 
tertainment. At the New York theatre, the production of the 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold’’ has been deferred uutil the 4th inst, 
This week the bill has been “ Blue-Beard” with an act of “La 
Belle Héléne.” At the Broadway,the “Emerald Ring” is pre- 
sented nightly to crowded houses, the author, Mr. John 
Brougham, on his return from a provincial tour, having witnessed 
it and pronounced it “Good.” At Niblo’s, “ After Dark” is stil) 
run with the famous railroad-scene complete, permission having 
been obtained from the owner of the patent, [!] Mr. Augustin 
Daly. This same scene is now humorously imitated in the pan- 
tomime of “Humpty Dumpty,” wherein a burlesque railroad 
effect is given. On Monday evening, a new “ mammoth en- 
tertainment” will be inaugurated at Tammany Hall, Fourteenth 
Street. The performances, it is announced, will comprise light 
burlesque, comedy and ext 4 A “grand ballet” will also 
form one of the attractions, and the aim of the “Tammany 
A tt Company” will be to afford a varied but unobjec- 
tionable entertainment at a low price, to which ladies may resort. 
The enterprise is under the immediate superintendence of the 
well-known manager, Mr. Leonard Grover. 














Uieviews of New Books. 


Messrs. Fields, Osgood and Co., send us Saul: A Drama in 
Three Paris. By Charles Heavysege. Saul was published 
anonymously, at Montreal, as long ago as 1857, and attracted 
but little notice unti], a copy having been taken to England by 
Mr Hawthorne, the work was favourably noticed by the North 
British Review. As the firet work of an unknown writer, 
Saul is a remarkable production, The author strictly follows 
the history of the Hebrew King as it is related in J. Samuel, 
commencing with the tenth chapter, but divides the subject 
into three dramas after the manner of Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
The first part embraces the history of Saul, from bis anoint- 
ing by Samuel at Ramab, to David’s exorcism of the evil 
spirit (xvi., 23), and contains five acts. The second Part 
opens with David as a guest in the palace at Gibesh. 
The defeat of the Philistines at Elab, Saul’s jealousy of 
David, and the latter's marriage with Michal, form 
the staple of the four acts of this part. The third Part 
consists of six acts of unusual length (some of them have 
thirteen scenes), and is devoted to the pursuits and escapes of 
‘David, the Witch of Endor, and the final battle, wherein the 
king and his three sons are slain. The first peculiarity that 
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strikes the reader of Sau!, is a certain quaintness of style and 
manner of thought which proves that the author has drunk, 
and drunk deeply, at the Elizabethan well of English unde 
filed. Mr. Heavysege evidently knows both his Bible and 
his Shakspeare after a manner not usual in these superficial 
times. He has studied both with a bumility and an earnest- 
ness that could not but meet its reward. Thus we find inthe 
construction of his Drama, scarcely any departure from the 
plain facts as set down in the sacred narrative. The only ex- 
ception to this statement is the introduction of a demoniac 
element, but “an evil spirit from the Lord,” evidently fur- 
nishes him sufficient authority for this seeming departure 
from the beaten track of the Scripture story. The evil spirit 
of the king is thus introduced under the title of Malzah. Mal- 
zab, ‘however, is not altogether evil, but resembles an- 
other distinguished personage of the same kidney in not being 
as black as he is painted. To the “sweet spiriting” of music 
Malzah is especially sensitive, and at such times he could 
* almost curse” his “‘ demon-hood” and wish himself 
“To be thrice lost for that behaviour.” 
Saul himself is represented as a man peculiarly the subject of 
spiritual influences, of the liveliest imagination, and as one 
who, under more favourable circumstances, would be capable 
of great achievements in the divine life. Here, however, the 
fatal defect in his character operates—the lack of faith. His 
sensitiveness to spiritual influences thus becomes the bane of 
his existence, as his moral power is not sufficient to enable 
him to yield to the good and resist the evil. Malzah, there- 
fore, is simply the exaggerated reflection of Saul’s weak and 
vacillating self, and the whole poem inculcates with great 
force the terrible lesson of what is reserved to the man of fine 
susceptibilities and esthetic tastes, who abandons himself to 
the indulgence of unrestrained selfishness, and to the malign 
spiritual influences which the poet would have us believe are 
constantly tempting us to evil. In Malzah, he has certainly 
created a character original in literature. We fully concur 
with the English critic who remarks that, “for the first time, 
spirits have been represented in a manner which fully justifies 
the boldness involved in representing them at all. Malzah is 
a living character, as true to super-nature as Hamlet or Fal- 
staff are to nature; and by this continuation, as it were, of 
humanity into new circumstances and another world, we are 
taught to look upon humanity itself from a fresh point of 
view.” In spite, therefore, of crudities of expression, inaccu- 
racies of rythm, faults of arrangement and violations of dra- 
matic law, Saul is a unique production that cannot fail to in- 
terest the thoughtful reader. 
We have received from “Messrs. D. Appleton and Co.,a 
series of eight discourses preached during October and No- 
vomber last by Rey. F. C. Ewer, Rector of Christ Church, in 
this city, which bear the somewhat startling title, Sermons on 
the Failure of Protestantism, and on Catholicity. These Ser- 
mons are the production of a very decided Ritualist. Dr. 
Ewer objects to the “Protestant presentment” of Christi- 
anity, and brings the following distinct charges against Pro- 
testantism itself: “ First, asa religious system, Protestantism 
fails to get at the masses. Secondly, the logical issue of 
Protestantism is Rationalism, i. ¢., Protestantism logically de- 
stroys Christianity ; therefore it is a failure, and, worse, it is a 
delusion, a snare to souls,a heresy. Thirdly, In the lands 
where it has prevailed, as in Germany, parts of Switzerland, 
New England, and elsewhere, the historical event has sub- 
stantiated the logical anticipation ; for these lands are to-day 
honey-combed with infidelity; therefore Protesiantism is a 
failure, and people should wake up to the fact, abandon it, 
and look for something better.” This “‘something better,” 
the preacher finds in the “ Anglican Church,” which, he 
contends, has existed from the time of Our Saviour, and is, 
in fact, the only true church. Notwithstanding his dislike of 
Protestantism, Dr. Ewer does not propose going over to 
Rome, as she “‘ has perverted the ancient Catholicity, or over- 
laid it with foreign and incongruous devices.” Still he finds 
the basis of Roman Catholicism to be right, while Protestant- 
ism—by which the learned Divine apparently refers to what 
is commonly termed dissenters—was never right even in its 
inception. Whatever may be thought of Dr. Ewer’s con- 
clusions, 2ne cannot but admire the boldness with which 
he attacks what he believes to be wrong. We think, 
however, that Dr. Ewer has fallen into one error, which in a 
controversy is generally fatal. He neglects to fully interpret 
the meaning of the terms he uses. Thus we have always un- 
derstood the word Protestant to be derived from the protests 
of the Reformers of the sixteenth century against the abuses 
which had crept into the Roman Church. But, as we have 
said, Dr. Ewer makes the term Protestant synonymous with 
“ dissenter,” which unwarrantably narrows the original defi- 
nition of the term. Dr. Ewer states many indisputable facts 
concerning the decline of religion in Protestant com- 
munities, and the inroads of infidelity and rationalism, but the 
deductions drawn from these facts strike us as being scarcely 


From Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., we have received a 
number of their cheap editions and other reprints of standard 
works, The first on the list is The Vision of Dante Alighieri, 
in paper, the same edition aiready issued by this house in 
cloth. Ofthe cheap reprint of Capt. Marryatt’s Works, we 
have Newton Forster ; or the Merchant Service. We have also 
received Volume Five of the “ Library Edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens.” This volume contains Oliver Zwist, 
Great Expectations, Bleak House, and Pictures from Italy, 
and is plentifully illustrated with selections from the original 
drawings. This edition is to be comprised in six volumes, 
leaving one stil to be issued. The Betrothed and the High- 
land Widow form another volume of the “ Popular Edition” 
of Scott, and is,in execution, a fac simile—with the excep- 
tion of the binding—of the Pépular Edition of Dickens, the 
best novels in the language being thus afforded at a nominal 


















































































an additional volume of the “Globe Edition of the Poets,” 
and is printed in the same handsome style as its predecessors. 
The illustrations, of which there are a number, are the finest 
steel engravings, 

The Atlantic Monthly, for January, opens with the first 
chapters of a new tale by Mrs. Thomas W. Higginson, with 
whose contributions the readers of this magazine are already 
familiar. The first instalment of Mr. Higginson’s story, 
which is entitled ‘“‘Malbone: An Oldport Romance,” is very 
pleasant reading, and promises an involved plot in the not 
distant future. Mr. Bayard Taylor contributes a poem, “The 
Sunshine of the Gods,” and a reminiscence of German travel 
“In the Teutoburger Forest.” Under the title, “ A Literary 
Gourmand,” some account is given of the famous Brillat 
Savaria, by a writer who evidently presupposes «dense igno- 
rance of that author on the part of the reader. Mrs. Stowe 
continues her papers on “Co-operative Housekeeping,” in 
which she discusses many social subjects with zeal and theo- 
retical knowledge, if not always with practical ability. Dr. 
Henry J. Bowditch commences a series of articles on “ Con- 
sumption in America.” The Doctor considers residence on a 
damp soil as among thefpredisposing causes of this terrible ma- 
lady. The subject is discussed intelligently, and the articles will, 
wejudge, have # beneficial effect in enlightening the American 
public regarding the true nature of their national disease. In 
“The Mean Yankees at Home,” Mr. James Parton raises his 
voice in praise of the New England town, holding it up as a 
model, in little, of what a State should be. In his happiest 
vein, Mr. James Russell Lowell discourses “On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners,” in which he dilates on the 
arrogance too frequently exhibited by foreigners in criticising 
America and her institutions on the one hand, and the too 
ready assent of Americans themselves to all that may be thus 
impertinently urged on the other. An historical inquiry into 
the fate of “ Guadenhutten,” “a poor little Indian village that 
flourished and fell beyond the Ohio ninety years ago,” where 
the Moravians planted their simple faith, precedes “Cinders 
from the Ashes,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—a contiou- 
tion of the delightful personal experiences commenced in the 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” The number concludes 
with the usual political article, this time entitled “‘ Moral Sig- 
nificance of the Republican Triumph.” The only short story 
is “ The Good-Natured Pendulum.” The other poems are on 
“The Flying Dutchman” and “ Dante.” 

The attractive table of contents of Harper’s Magazine, for 
January, furnishes three profusely illustrated articles, “ The 
Buffalo Range,” “ Paul du Chaillu Again,” and “South-Coast 
Saunterings in England.” Mr-J. W. De Forest presents an 
amusing but evidently partial view of Southern Society, un- 
der the title of “ Chivalrous and Semi-Chivalrous Southrons.” 
In “A Public Building,” Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
elaborately describes the Capitol at Washington. Mr. Eu- 
gene Laurence historically considers “ The Bishops of Rome” 
at considerable length, while the “Murder of Escovedo” is 
treated with a commendable regard for accuracy. Mr. Edwin 
de Leon, formerly U. 8. Consul at Alexandria, contributes 
a sketch of “ Abbas Pacha of Egypt.” “His life,” says Mr. 
De Leon, in conclusion, “ was like a foul exhalation—his 
death a domestic tragedy—and his memory is hateful in 
Egypt to this day.” The fiction of the number is comprised 
in “ My Visit to Utopia,” “The New Timothy, ” (Part viii), 
and “My Enemy’s Daughter.” The poetical contributions 
are: “My Old Woman and I,” by John Brougham, “ The 
Silent City at Greenwood,” and “A Christian’s Creed.” The 
editorial departments at the end furnish the usual miscella- 
neous collection of thought-topics. 
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Blindpits. A Story of Scottish Life....G. P. Putnam and Son, 
——lIrony in History; or, Was Gibbon an Infidel. By Rev. James 
Macdonald, D.D. The Value of Deep Feelings. A Sermon. 
By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher....../. B. Ford and Co,——Good 
Words. Edited by Dr. Norman Mac Leod. December.—Watch- 
words for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin Luther. Trans- 
lated by the author of the “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 


Family”....M. W. Dodd. —-—Proceedings of the International 
Commercial C: tion at Portland. 1868, 





In Irony in History ; or, Was Gibbon an Infidel? (Andover : 
W. F. Draper), the Rev. James Macdonald, D.D., labours to 
prove that the dmtinguished historian was not an infidel, and 
that the references to the Christian religion in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth chapters of his “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” are not ironical as is generally maintained. = 
Dr. Macdonald next exam‘nes Gibbon’s ‘Autobiography and 
Miscellaneous Writings, and arrives at the same conclusion. | Now Pace. By Henry W. Boone” Voly an eon 
This essay originally appeared in the pages of the Bibliotheca | 4 Round of Travel in English-Speaking Countries. By C. W 
Baora, for July, 1868, and in it the writer has done much to/ Dilke, Llustrated.—Jesus of Nazareth; His Life and Teach. 
shake the popular belief in Gibbon’s infidelity. 











ings. By Lyman Abott, Llustrated....Herper end Bros, 


Sine Arts. 
WATER COLOUR PAINTING IN AMERICA. 

It is about two years since the American Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colours was formed in the Secretary’s studio, No- 
1267 Broadway, in this city. At the initiatory meeting, only 
a half dozen enthusiastic apostles of the movement were 
present. Now, however, this new and fascinating branch of 
Art numbers some fifty disciples; and several of our best 
known and most talented artists, last summer, devoted their 
exclusive attention to the production of pictures in Water 
Colours. Moreover, the Society has issued its circular an- 
nouncing the Second Annual Exhibition in the Galleries of 
the National Academy of Design, from the 21st of January 
until the 4th of March, 1869, inclusive. Much enthusiasm 
has characterized the movement thus far, but there have been 
adverse circumstances which have more than neutralized the 
encouragement extended towards the pioneers of this beau- 
tiful department of Art. First and foremost, a wide-spread 
impression seems to obtain that Water Colours are not per- 
manent; and that, consequently, the productions themselves 
are not worth more than half the price of similar paintings in 
oil, That both these positions are utterly fallacious, 
it is the object of the present article to show. 

It is not pretended that this branch of Art ever can, or 
will, assume the position and functions of oil painting. But 
the masters of water-colour abroad, where the Art has at- 
tained splendid results, maintain, with much reason, that for 
certain luminous qualities—for purity of tint and tone—for 
delicate gradations, especially in skies and distances, their fa- 
vourite style of painting has decided advantages over oi]. As 
Professor Penley,an English critic, very appropriately re- 
marks:—“The great charm of water-colours is in the air 
tones, 80 beautifully adapted are they for the representation 
of the atmosphere under every condition.” The peculiar 
grain of the paper employed, and its thorough saturation by 
the colours, enables the eye rather to look into than upon it, 
and carries the impression of space more than of definite dis- 
tance. Here particularly appears its decided advantage over 
oil painting, where the extreme light of skies and distances 
are invariably imparted. Equally excellent for figure and for 
landscape painting, it faithfully fulfils the dictates of the 
artist’s will; and, in the words of Aaron Penley, “ presents to 
the world an instructive, perfect, and permanent work,” 

It is superfluous to dwell further on the peculiarities and 
technicalities of this branch of art, or to draw comparisons 
between the respective advantages of water-colour and of oil 
painting. Each branch has its peculiar advantages, and in 
the long run the public, who rarely misjudge, will assign to 
each the position it deserves. The question of the hour, as 
has been already intimated, is that of permanence of colour. 
The pictures themselves at the last annual exhibition were 
very much admired ; and several intending purchasers anxi- 
ously propounded the question—“ Are the colours perma- 
nent?” and, “ Does a piece of paper, protected by glass and 
a wooden back, possess equal durability with canvas?” It is 
not our position to assume the functions of infallible dictator ; 
but a few opinions of unquestioned authorities are subjoined, 
which go to prove that water colour [paintings are not only 
as permanent as oil paintings, but even more so. 

“Is water colour permanent?” asks Mr. Penley. “How 
frequently is this question put to artists by those lovers of art 
who have it in their power to form collections that shall com- 
prise the works of our leading men. It is unfortunately a 
most serious question, proceeding as it does from an estab- 
lished prejudice against the art. There are very many who are 
kept from indulging in this beautiful art, from the idea of its 
being fugitive. This is a fallacy, and one that should not be 
suffered to exist. In reply to the question as to the perma- 
nency of water colour painting, we unhesitatingly answer: It 
is permanent, and that in the strictest sense of theterm. I 
believe it to be pre-eminent in this quality over every other 
kind of painting, provided care be taken to employ those 
colours only that are acknowledged to be durable.” 

Fielding, too, in his work on water colour, writes: “The 
oldest paintings in oil are not of higher date than the time of 
John Van Eyck (450 years); and of those there are only a 
small number to be found, and they will not bear any com- 
parison as to condition with the miniatures and other orna- 
ments still existing in missals not much less than a thousand 
years old.” Another distinguished authority, residing in this 
city—speaking of the popular notion that water colours are 
apt to fade—says: “ Now this is entirely a mistake. Water 
colour has a great advantage over oil in its purity, there being 
no oils or varnishes to come to the surface to mar the original 
purity of the tint. One of the most striking instances of this 
fact, are the frescoes (water-colour) of Giotto in the Campo 
Santa of Pisa. Exposed as they are to the open air, and the 
general decay so great, that the very walls on which they are 
painted are crumbling away, they stand apparently as fresh 
in colour as the day they were painted—while beside them 
hang oil pictures painted a century or more after, that are 
one undistinguishable blur from corner to corner.” 

Instances and authorities might be multiplied, but they 
are unnecessary. A conscientious use of well-tested pigments 
ensures the permanency of water-colours. Generally speak- 
ing, the same substances used in water-colour painting are 
those employed in oils. The only difference is the vehicle or 
medium used; and surely simple water is less objectionable 
than any kind of oil, for oil will, in process of time, darken 
somewhat. As to the relative durability of paper and canvas, 
afew words must suffice, Canvas painting often cracks by 





being simply rolled up or carried in a portfolio, while aa oil 
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on very rarely suffers if the paper be good. | House is 116. It issaid that atthesale| finance. It is said that Captain Vivian, M.P., will fill this 
oe ces is still tess table te tepee, and the | of the diamonds of the Duchess de Morny, a large in the first The Russian Army is 





f thi ects sold belonged to th Quen of Spain. |at present very badly popes for a European war. 
paper will last for centuries, as drawings by old masters in padlheantines nee . Ar colossal plan of Paris, showing pntgaenar daha fan A making most eareful and exten- 
the Louvre, in the Academy at Venice, and other European | aj] the recent alterations in that metropolis, and those now in | sive experiments on artillery, but the sinews seem needed 
galleries abundantly demonstrate. will shortly be published, under the direction of| provide the infantry with arms of a +" ~~. Even 
Bacuah has been wri i 9 tm ‘A comparison of this plan with the old-|of the Imperial Guard only a portion is armed with rifled 
oug in Written to dispel existing prejudices from Dhuel- | breech-loaders. 

x est MS. plan of Paris, made in 1400, and ved by Dhuel- 
the forthcoming exhibition will tend to develope and encour Wires teooming fashionable. At Navy 
ao Sie Teach of Ast wtich hee co many testi ent ihe tte Msueteats ot Sones $9 Scns ant ae tel A sam feutbed oy Qe Gemnuuiiined Gane 
o some an ‘wore a blonde one; urn Comptroller of the Navy to 
y oromy —coerhge adie ay a gh —oagnerhereer a “The feuilleton| order of Mr. Laird, M.P, shows that there are 45 vessels not 
ranch ly fixed. Prices of the new French official organ will be written by M. Gus- ommoun states building or ordered to be built, during the year 
strictly the same as for paintings in oil, and there seems nO|taye Chaix d’Est-Ange, jun., and the subject is the we'l-/18968. Th i 
reason why, in view of the facts just stated, the public and | known story of a and the a Fee agp ow bd o ae een 
. Errazu, a wealthy ' | change says Mr, ne an . Childers ma; ve reason 
tho patsons of Ast chonlé act accept the position. dent in Paris, is dead. . For several ‘years his daughters have to repent of their hasty declarations against the maintenance 
been prominent ts at the most fashionable soirees and | «f British squad ep they will not abolish the 
Facts and PHarcies. balls. He was the proprietor of a claret vineyard scarcely | fect in the Chinese seas at all events. We hear that the 
second to that of the Chateau Laffite—the Clos d’Esto Amcrican Navy is very strong onthe Pacific stations, and 
The French legal tribunals have forbidden the use of the| He leaves a fortune estimated at ten millions of francs (£400,-| their hankering after ions in the Eastern seas, in 
title Moniteur by the new government organ about to ap-/| 000. ween Isabella is described by| which they are encouraged by Russia, which has an eye in 
in Paris. Senez W. Longfellow, | her frieuds as always in humour, and expressing herself | the same direction below the Amoor, is notorious. The forti- 
the American poet, has declined a public dinner at Rome. | delighted with Paris. She occupies the Imperial box at the| cations of San Francisco are becoming formidable, and the 
He had already dined with Mr. William B. Read in that city. | theatres whenever she thinks proper. Mexican silver supplies are now poured into that city instead 
The French Chambers will assemble | The following eldest sons of Peers have been returned to the| of being directed on London from Vera Cruz, so that an im- 
on the 18th of feges The sleeping- | new House of Commons :—Marquises of Lorne and Hamilton ; 
car attached to the night mail train,on the Great Western | Earls Percy, Grosvenor, and Bective; Viscounts Bury, San- 
Railway, from Niagara Falls, ran off the track at Eastwood, | don, Royston, Holmesdale, Curzon, Enfield, Newport, Milton, 
= the 29th ult., and rolled down an embankment eighteen | Crichton, and Burke ; Lords Courtenay, Stanley, Elcho, Pel- 
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the specie trade with China. 


































The car contained eighteen persons, twelve of|ham, Garlies, Bingham, St. Lawrence, and Castlerosse; and i Sporting. 
whom were more or less injured, two of them, it is feared, | the Hons. G. C. pa Ww. n, A. Bathurst, H. Strutt, sg : Ss 
fatally. Mrs. Augustus W. Dickens, | 'T, De Grey, H. Liddell, W. H. B. Portman, G. ©. Lyttelton, | A closely contested match game of billiards was played on 
reputed widow of the brother of the novelist, Charles Dickens, | W. Brodrick, H. Wyndham, and J. Major Henniker. the 28th ult., at the Academy of Music, between Melvin Fos- 
died in Chi on the 26th ult. from an overdose 


of morphine. Mrs. Dickens left real and personal pro- 
perty worth $3,800, and was not in the destitute circum- 
stances at one time repo! 
Prussia and Mecklenburg have disputed since 1600 the 
suzerainty of the small town of Wolde in Pomerania. Owin; 
to the slowness of the settlement this little corner has enjoy: 
uring 268 years the completest independence. But the two 
parties have just come to an agreement as regards the military 
suzerainty. In future *he citizens of the Republic of Wolde are 
to serve in the Mecklenburg contingent. 
A new comic ay gy shortly be started in London. Its 
title will be the Blister, It is to support the ladies’ interest. 
A new magazine will appear in London 
at the commencement of 1869, entitled Under the Crown. It 
will be entirely written by gentlemen employed in the Civil 
Service. The young Duke of Norfolk 
came of age last month, and there were great rejoicings at 
Arundel and elsewhere. Being a Roman Catholic he cannot 
present to his Church livings, consequently his guardians are 
arrangiog for their sale. Amongst those advertised is that of 
Steyning, worth £535 a year, and Ecclesfield, near Shejfield, 


ter, of this city, and Joseph Dion, of Montreal. The game 
which was 1. is known as the French carom. 

an’s tables was placed on a platform covering the 
orchestra, The judges and umpire were seated on the stage. 
There were about 1,000 spectators, and towards the close of 
the game the excitement was intense. On the first hundred 
points, Dion was 33 ahead, and on the second hundred, Fos- 
ter was 20 ahead. At the 270th point, Dion was 19 ahead. 


@bitury. 


Sm Ricwarp Maynz.—The cable announces the death, on 
Sunday, at his residence in London, of Sir Richard Mayne, K. 
C.B. Sir Richard was born in Ireland in 1796, his father 
being one of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, Ire- 
land. He was edu at Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
subsequently admitted to ae ee Cambridge, and in 
1821 took the di of M. A. the following year he was 
admitted to the at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1829, upon the or- 
ganization of the present London Police force, Sir Richard 
was appointed one of the Commissioners, which position he 
oo up to the cmos ~ —_ — were two “- 

mmissioners associated with him management of the/ vigour. Wild beasts of the forest still hold sway in their 
Police force, but Sir Richard, being a very active, energetic cnvtent retreats. Every autumn and winter bandveds of 
man, and — of great executive ability, it is to his ef-| votaries of the profession of Nimrod, the ancient, forsake ciy- 
forts that London is indebted for whatever is effective in its] j)jzed life, and equipping themselves with a few necessaries 
Police organization. In his later years Sir Richard became} and the customary armaments of the trapper, not forgetting a 

@ good deal of a martinet, and quite irritable. Small things | pair of faithful dogs, proceed to the wild woods pos crane. 

ay oy him, and in his attempts to interfere in trifling mat-| of the State of Arkansas, vulgarly called “ Rackensack,” and 

worth £765 a year. Another new paper | tet, he brought upon himself the ridicule of the Press and | there spend several months in huntiog and trapping the 

has been started in London, price one penny, called’ the mg oD 2 Saree a web gieg: Spemtog A abundant and valuable game. 

ey ep The Royal Botanical So- | Provoked much feeling against the Police force, and hjmsvif| A billiard match between Roberts, champion of England, 

- particular. The Hyde Park riot was one of the results of | 82d Dufton, came off at Pentonvale, England, December 9, 

this movement on his part. For his past services he was, in | the latter, as usual, being in receipt of 30 points in 1,000. The 

1847, created a C. B., and in 1851,a K. C. B. Toom was well filled; and although the play throughout was 

min rather of a tame character, the game was thoroughly appre- 

ciated. Roberts won by sixty-one points, and the time occu- 
pied in playing was four hours and five minutes. 

The London Morning Post, ofDec. 29, publishes the corres- 

ndence between the Vice-President of the New Zork Yacht 

lub and Mr. Asbury, of London, looking to an ocean yacht 
race between the Dauntless and the Cambria. In its comments 
the Post prefers the Azores track as one much better adapted 
to test the seagoing qualities of the vessels and the seaman- 
ship of their masters than the ar transatlantic route. 
The writer exhorts the owners of the British schooner yachts 
to join in the race, and says that the Sappho will participate. 

It is announced that an important action is likely to be 
tried very shortly between a Peer and a commoner, both well 
known on the turf, in which the statute of limitations will be 
pleaded to a claim of close upon £20,000 on bills of exchange. 

On Saturday, December 5, there was a special day with the 
Prince of Wales’s harriers, for the convenience of his Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur, who came to Windsor in the morn- 
ing. The noble master, Lord Bridport, rode with the Prince 
throughout the day, with an unusually | and select field, 
including Mr. Hall-Say, Colonel and Mrs. Richardson, Cap- 
tain Seymour and Miss —— and many officera from both 
regiments at Windsor. ‘The throw off was at New Lod 
Baron Van de Weyer’s seat, on the borders of the forest. The 
first hare soon turned up in a turnip-field, and after a ringing 
run of thirty minutes was killed by the lodge-gate. Another 
hare was soon found in a | eng opposite to New Lodge, 
and was lost in Windsor Forest. The hounds were taken to 
Touchen-end, where they turnedup a fine old dog foxina 
_ — > Mr. Edin; = farm, bere eye A field 

style awa in, 4 
red at his residence, Cove Comaen Vestoms, Isle of Wight, on pen ing tne Willows” and = Surley, Hall” on . Glebe? 
December 10. The late Sir uel was a magistrate and village, and, after dodging about the garden and farmyard of 
deputy-lieutenant for Hampstire, and was made high sheriff | Mr. Gristwood, ran over the Goswells to Windsor, and was 
for the county in the year 1884, on which occasion he received | taken alivein Mr. Caley’s timberyard, near the Clarence Hotel 
the honour of knighthood. He was formerly in the army. after a splendid run of an hour and a half. ” 

Mr. Geo vam - wees py ¢, Ivy Lane, 

London, died suddenly on mber 9, . Virtue, who xploits of the Emperor friends at preserves 
was seventy-five years of age, was highly respected in the pe gh a i _ ~ 
iterary world as a most enterprising and honourable man. 


Army. 





ually applauded until the close of the game. Foster made the 
two highest runs—21 and 18. Several satety shots were made 
by each of the players; and towards the close of theagame 
they played very cautiously. At the conclusion the game 
stood: Foster, 300; Dion, 296. 


Seating, i Arkansas is now being carried on with great 

















ciety has discovered a new China grass, from which ladies’ 
dresses may be made, and beautiful ones too. Fancy the 
effect of a lady “‘ walking in the Zoo” and getting too near a 
grass-feeding animal. A dramacalled 
“ Miss Multon,” founded on one of Mrs. Wood’s novels, has 
been brought out at the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris. It made, 
it appears, the ladies “cry abundantly,” so that it will havea 
long career of success, for nothing pleases Frenchwomen so 
much as to weep at a play. Another 
peas | paper is about to appear in London, called the Zechni- 
cal ucator. Mr.and Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault took leave of the stage at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublio, in “ Arrab-na-Pogue,” before an overflowing and en- 
thusiastic audience. At the termination of the play Mr. and 
Mrs. Boucicault came before the curtain, in compliance 
with a vociferous demand from all parts of the house, and 
received an ovation which lasted several minutes. 
oe His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
during his late visit to Paris, was pleased to send a dénation of 
500fr. to the British Charitable Fund. — — 
Miss Weatherby, of the Holborn, and Miss Elise Holt, late of 
the Strand Theatre, it is reported, are engaged for the United 
tates. A musical novelty in the shape 
of a “ piano and organ keys warmer” has just been patented ; 
its object is to keep the keys of the instrument and the 
surrounding atmosphere warm for the fingers of the perfor- 
mer. Glad ’s name in the City 
(London) en re Lancashire is, “ the dishonoured Bill.” ——-—— 
‘Despite the number of new theatres, theatrical 
yas in London is looking up; for instance, a premium of 
£2,000 down, and a large increase on the rent, were recently 
offered for a newly-opened theatre. 
A patent has been taken out for the manufacture of “ artificial 
cham % The y members 
of the House of Commons are Lord X. Fitzmaurice, aged 22 ; 
Lord George Hamilton, 23; and the Hon. W. H. Carrington, 
28. At Rio, Prince Alfred’s Scotch 
piper made a great sensation, being brought into the Prince’s 
cabin after dinner, when the Emperor was on board, and told 
to march round the guests after the Scotch fashion, blowing 
at ais pipes. His Imperial Majesty was taken quitelaback. Be- 
ing asked by his host how he liked the music, he replied, “I 
like the piper, but not the piping. It is very national and cha- 
recteristlo, and on that account I admire the performance, but 
I cannot say I like the noise.” ——_——__—_—___South 
London bids fair to have a reputation for the number and 
variety of its religious sensations. Ona recent Sunday, we 
learn, a band of religious enthusiasts paraded the streets of 





We have to announce the death, early in December, of 
Lady Rokeby. Her Lsdyship left London afew weeks ago 
for Nice, as she had beep accustomed to do so for some years 

t. The late Lady Rokeby was the eldest daughter of the 

te Lieut-Colonel Thomay Huxley, and widow of Mr. Fredk. 

Croft. She was mother of qhe late Marchioness of Wiaches- 

ter; the Hon. Harriet Lydia} wife of Captain Dawson Damer ; 

the Hon. Magdalen, wile of ¢he Dean of Windsor, etc. She 
was married to Lord Rokeby {n 1826. 

The will, with six codicils, of Edward Marjoribanks, Esq., 
the senior partner in the firm of Coutts & Co., the bankers, 
has just been proved. The personal property is sworn under 
600,0007. There are very numerous pecuniary legacies to 
members of the family, friends, and servants, including one of 
2,0002. to the clerks’ tund at Coutts & Co.’s, and one of 2,000/. 
to Miss Burdett Coutts, although, it is stated, the latter may 
appear superfluous. The residue of the real and personal 
property is left to his son Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, 

The will 5f Sir Cusack Patrick Roney, late of No. 60, 
Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, who died on September 30 
last, was proved on November 18, by Cusack Willis Roney, 
the son of the deceased, one of the executors. The personal 
property is sworn under 5; 

Field-Marshal Sir Hew “"~ @ Ross, G.C.B., Lieut.- 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, died. after a short and severe 
illness, at his family residence, at Rutland Gate, Knights- 
bridge, on Thursday, December 10. The venerable Field- 
Marshal was in his 90th year, and was the oldest officer in 
the Royal Artillery. 

The death of Sir Samuel Raymond Jarvis, Knight, occur- 






































guns are stationed, and there the noble without 
none, Se away. The following is the list of head of 





‘ led by the Imperial on @ recent occasion :-— 

m singing the hymn “Come to God” to the tune of} Asa proof of the remarkable accuracy now attained in the| The ‘Emperor. 179 ; Puince de Metternich, 217; Prince de la 
“Tommy Dodd.” ‘The following | manufacture of philosophical instruments, a chronograph, in- | Moshowa, 179; Duke de 91; Marquis de Mous- 
singular announcement of a in a Hull con- 


vented by Captain Noble, R.A., for measuring the velocity of 
projectiles within the bore of the gun, and lately used by the 
Ordnance Select Committee, registers the hundred-thou- 
sandths of a second. ———Says a Tory organ: The air is 


incoming Ministry with respect tothe Army. This much is 
certain, that whatever reductions do take place will be their 


Persigny 
tier, 107; M. de Chasseloup-Laubat, 36; Duke d’ ue, 
97; Count de Montebello, 90; Couat de Solms, 177; Count 
de Pourtales, 204. 

During the last thee years the amazing number of 1,604 
tigers, 2,637 panthers, 1,439 bears, 742 wol and 1 
hyenas, have been destroyed in the Central Brovinoss of 
India. In the same period 1,751 lives have been lost by wild 


marriage 
eemetey :—“ At Holy bey Ay ee ull, on the 30th ult., 
Rey. A. P. Bennoch, Mr. Thomas Price, aged 84, to 
rs. Elizabeth Chambers, aged 77. 
is in debt to the extent of £4,000,000. _It is begin- 
pe sort of National Debt of its own. We shall soon hear 
of ‘One of the 








eee. 
new members of the House of ons is the proprietor of a 





Comm: work, as not a single estimate had been prepared when Mr. 4. L874 by snake bites. 
lunatic asylum, so that the “lunatic interest” will be duly re-| Disraeli resigned office. It is said that two companies will | °° 824 1,74 by snake bi 
presented in the new Parliament — a eeshed fees the of each t of the Line, but On Saturday, December 5, a labourer living on the banks 
oman has been condemned by lle magistrates | that the ca’ , always favourites, not be touched. The} Of the » near its copfluence with the Usk, killed a cub 
to two months’ imprisonment and 100 francs fine, for intro-| money sa‘ ex to be t im-| otter in his garden with a stick. It weighed, and was, 
ducing into France a batch of Lanternes. She had hidden the| mense equivalent for the national which is sure to | Probably, about two months old. 
onable ¢ under her crinoline | be prod decimation of The Gazette des Hirangers gives us the menu of a dinner 
One result of election has been to exclude several |—_————-It is understood that one of the new ap-| which took placé at Chalons on the anni of St, Hubert. 
railway directors yi he losses tments in Mr. eee: & wil bo s War SS cen anon aan 
very nearly election Treasury, W! unication Board some — 
Mex of Parliament more or leas connected : rail- : 


mense interest is being developed for the United States in 


The playing on both sides was very brilliant, and was contin- 
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room for conversation and for the reception of visit- 


ae peg F 5 a ors (under due regulations) forms part of the scheme, which 


Entremets 
corneille au de louve, buisson de pies-grieches, loirs confits 
au miel.” This is worse than horse. certainly 

the plan are unquestionably good, and the need of some such 
society is manifest, Similar clubs might be established with 
advantage to a large class of women in the priacipal cities of 
the United States. 

The new British Cabinet is on the whole a young one, the 
average age of its members being only fifty years and four 
months ; greatest age (Lord Clarendon’s), 68; smallest age 
(the Marquis of Hartington’s), on political baby- 


Majest 
a t deal too y 
Hawt owner outside i's seced poral «chance of wioning 
such a tropby; bat it was mesely the open cup of the R. ¥. 
which was either subscribed for by some of its members, or 
ven out of the funds of the c.ub, and which was that year 
thrown open to all royal and f t clubs.” The 
Queen’s cup, in 1851, was pag fntlngsaned a aten * 
veteran French player, recently a flying 
whe the Trinity at lare College Courts, Cambridge, 
and took part ino several Tennis matches with the principal 
players of the University, showing in unmistakable form that, 
at the advanced age of sixty-seven, he is anything but in the 
low leaf, so far as tennis is concerned. Indeed, 


privilege of his rank) at a still more infantile period, when he 
Was a little past 30. The Prime Minister is not 60, and he 
stands third on the list as regards age, the Lord Chancellor 
being his senior, as well as Lord Clarendon ; while there are 
no less than seven Cabinet Ministers ia the decade between 
the ages of 35 and 45 ; the Duke of Argyll (45), Mr. Chiches- 
ter Fortescue (45), Lord Kimberley (42). Lord de Grey (41), 
sere and yell =. — (4), Mr. Goschen 5 ana the a ~ ae —_ 
to say that his advent afforded the cognos- | ington . The average of the outgo! abinet was 
pag gy leeomre; for not only is the old worthy a fifty-five years and six months, the late Prime Minister beiog 
skilful exponent ot the racket and the mysteries of the game, | four years older than Mr. Gladstone,—its youngest member 
but his demeanour to an adversary in difficulties is beyond all | Lord Stanley (ia the office now filled by the oldest of the 
The fact that he has entered the lists with several of | Ministers), and the Cabinet only containing five members un- 
the crowned heads of Europe, also renders him a man of more} der the age of ay Lor — +e Duke of Marlborough 
than ordinary interest. The first match was a four-handed (#6), the Duke of Buckingham (45), Mr. Ward Hunt (48), and 
game, the best of five sets, Mr. Blore, Trinity, and M. Barre,| Lord Stapley (42), The oldest members were Sir John 
contending against Mr. Ewbank, Clare, and Mr. Phillips, the | Pakington and the Duke of Montrose, both aged 69. 
manager of the courts. Mr. Blore and the Frenchman won 
the first set by six games to four; the second was won by € 
Mr. Ewbank and J. Phillips, by six games to two ; the third He 88. 
PROBLEM, No, 1,042,—By Dr, Alexander. 
BLACK. 





wise won by Mr. Ewbank and Phillips, by six es 
ni og and the fourth was won by Mr. Blore and M. Barre, 
by six games to four, making two sets all; the fifth and final 
being won rather easily by Mr. Ewbank and Phillips, by six 
games to one, on very nearly & love set. 








PHiscellanea, 


We call attention to the announcement made by the Secre- 
tary of the St. George’s Society, of New York, that the annual 
meeting of the association for the election of officers and the 
transaction of general business, will be held at the Everett 
House on Monday. the 1ith inst., at 7.30 P.M. Important 


forward discussion and final action, and we trust 
there wal be a full attendance of the members of this most 
worthy and time honoured institution, which is entitled to the 
support of all British subjects in America. 
At the complimentary benefit to Professor Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, on the evening of the 29th ult., at 
Delmonico’s restaurant, in this city, Chief Justice Chase 
sided. The first usual toast, “The President of the United 








WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 


distin mm, P ’ 

hope I may be allowed ta avail myself of this o 
b ard which I eve observed are almost universally enter- 
tained for her Majesty, Queen —— by the press and the 





SoLurTion T0 Prosuem No.1,041, 


throughout the length and the breadth of this great White. Black. 
oo lam Confident that théte is no one in England whois 1 KttoKs 1KtoK32 
more anxious than the Queen for the maintenance and im- +E to4 : ai 2Ktoks 
provement of that harmony and good understanding which ma 





exist between two nations, and which are of such 
Tey weportance to both of them, and none who would rejoice 
s0 much that all honour should be done to so great a benefac- 
tor of the human race as is the distinguished professor, to 
show our high appreciation of whose character we have as- 
gembled in this p!ace.” Mr.'Thornton then briefly reviewed the 
scientific achievements of the last fifty years, made some hu- 


The third and last game in the match between Capt. Macken- 
zie and Mr, Stanley, at the Maltby House, in this city, took place 
on Saturday last. Owing to an indiscretion on the part of Mr. 
Stanley in the ry a of the game, the match was decided 
after an hour and a 's playing in favour of his opponent. We 
subjoin the moves :— 


White. Black. White. Black. 
morous ions to the possible achievements of the future, 
and eens with a compliment to the honoured guest of| Capt. M. Mr. 8. Capt. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 I7KtoQKt5 QtoKB4 
the evening. QKKttoBS QKttoBS |18PtoKB4 QtoK5 
Mr. Joseph Howard, Jr., has secured an interest in the) § x BtoQ Ba RBiwons F f-4- Steae 
Daily Star, of this city, and will henceforward bring his ex-| 4 Castles KKttoBS |i20KttoQ6 PtoKR3 
tensive newspaper experience to the conduct of that journal.| 5 PtoQ4 KttksQP 2PtcKBS PtksP 
Mr. Howard was formerly connected with the Daily Times,| 6 Kt tks P KttoK3 22 KttoKB4 QtoB4éeh 
and more recently acted as managing editor of the Democrat. 4 Lo BP tks B 4448 thy + 4 
The Swedish Arctic expedition is not winteringin the polar] Pio'k’s § Ktroga |aseiuekt take 
ice, but has returned to ‘Tromso, and probably, by this time,|19 pto QB4 Kitok2 26 Ktto Kt6 Qwns 
to im. ‘The steamer, after taking in a supply of}11 PtoQBS Castles 27 Kt tksR tke Kt 
coal at Amsterdam Island, started again for the north in the/i2 P tke B k P tks P 2 BtoKB4 PtoK Kt4 
middle of September, which, considering the lateness of the|13 BtoK Kt5 QtoK 2QtoQs PtksB 
season, may be regarded as adventurous. The party intended 14 KttoQBS Ktto Kt3 80 AY ch KtoKch 
to put in at Seven Islands, but were prevented nearing the a Et tet ws 2252 ml ah R tks Kt 
shore by accumulation of ice, and had to keep the sea, which Q Q tks: 





Mr. Stanley resigns, 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

The proceedings of this society during the latter part of the 
week ending the 5th ult. were of a character calculated rather to 
interest the visitors and spectators, and gave es. Re moet. 
from which they inferred the existence of land in the no ~ than to produce steady, profound, or instructive chess 
returned once more to the coal depot, and made a fresh 
attempt to enter the ice, but the ship, driven against a huge 
hommock, sprung a leak, and was with difficulty kept afloat 
till she made the land, and underwent temporary repair. 
Then an examination of the waters around the south of Spitz 

was atteropted, but new ice was everywhere forming, 

in blowing weather ice accumulated so thickly on the 

from the frozen spray and the perpen be! the waves, that 

all attempts at exploration had to be abandoned, and 
on the 19th of October the party anchored - Ln a 

Countess of Portsmouth has propounded a plan for a 

ladies club. It seems that ‘the ey fe ke have 

already been for securip man rking 

bed 4 Learvels of work, 

rom it of it, for study end salt 

ination admit o' for an 

and incl t, y a 


t.” And no doubt it is true, as the 
Sin that ‘of each women there are in Lon 


On the4th ult.,a pany bled at the St.James’s 
Hall, London, to witness an extraordinary display of blindfold 
chess. On this occasion Messrs. Steinitz and B ‘burne played 
blindfold against one another—each of them, at the same time 
conducting five other blindfold games against five strong players 
over the board in another part ofthe room. This surp feat 
of memory and abstractive power they performed to the admi- 
ration and applause of all present; the game between the two 
athletes themselves being drawn, and the majority of the other 
ge being either won or drawn by them; only one amateur, 
r, Baker, succeeded in defeating both his blindfold antagonists, 
Whilst these games were in progress sturdy takin 
the large saloon. 





f 


contests were 


against Messrs. Bird and —gained 
by the latter gentlemen, who were second Fai me long 
and Dr many ype per a siruggle, for which we purpose finding an 
early place in our columns. 

On the succeeding day [Saturday] the last of the reunions in 8t. 
James’s Hall was held, and in order to add to the general inter- 
est of the & match by electric telegraph was got up 
the Westminster chess club. t members of this clab played 
against as many members of the Bristol chess club; the result 

that four of the parties were won by the Westminster men, 
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48 macy amateurs who were 
seems to us to deserve attention. The objects of| him, Mr. Lowenthal coming 5 of win 


daa 
hood, though the marquis was a Cabinet minister (such ig the} p 


; | Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid 


ty) SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 





teen games simul ly against 
ess, playing game Z ag' : 
mer in almost every instance. 
On the whole the Congress of 1868 has been a complete s 


y 
the year, will long be remembered as having affo’ 
amount of harmless and intellectual recreati 
lovers of the most ingenious of es. 

The four tournaments have made little progress since o ur last 
report, and at te present rate of play must last for many weeks, 
if not months. Mr. Owen alone — ve all his games in 
Cup Tourney, having won his first encounters, and lost in 
the last four, to Messrs. De Vere, Bird, Wormald, and Biack- 

urne. 


Of the Mo en, Glowworm, and Handicap tournaments it 
would be hi interesting or necessary to recount particulars 
until they are farther advanced. : 








AYER’S AMERICAN ALMANAC, for 1869, has been received 
by all dealers, for delivery gratis to all who call for it, This number 
contains proofs to show that some of the stars have existed for mil- 
lions of years. We had not supposed such proof possible, but the 
Doctor gives it in a shape which seems indisputable. His witticisms 
have long made his book acceptable ; his medical advice makes it 
indispensable to families, and now he adds the most startling prob- 
lems of abstract science to its attractions. 


THE CHURCH RECORD: 
A monthly journal of Church news and Religious Literature. 
TERMS: ONE DOLLAR, YEARLY, 


FIVE COPIES, FOUR DOLLARS. CLERGYMEN SENDING TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND TWO DOLLARS OR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AND FOUR DOLLARS WILL RECEIVE THEIR OWN COPIES 
FREE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER : 
& The Month, Church News, Foreign Correspondence, &c.— 
Canadian C jpondence, Church News—Home—The Pope’s 
Letter to Protestants, the English Church ;Press on the 
Recent Episcopal Appointments.—Kalendar, Leading Articles, the 
Case of the Rev. Alvah Guion, the Roman Council.—Reviews and 
Book Notices—Hints on the Management of Sunday Schools— 
Poetry—The Farm of Aptenga, Chap. IV. [by Dr. Neale]—Editors 
Box, Queries sand Answers. 
POTT & AMERY, 5 and 18 COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK. 

















A Picture of 
THE CENTRAL PARK, 


After nearly three years spent in preparation, 
F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO.,, 
459 BROOME STREET, 
HAVE NOW READY 
A DESCRIPTION OF 
The New York Central Park, 


A work on which pains and cost have without stint been lavished. 
It is adorned with upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED ENCRAVINGS, 
exquisitely done on wood, after designs by Mr. Bellows, of 


THE ACADEMY OF DESICN; 


aided by which, and a double-paged,bird’s-eye view of the Park, 
one is at once at home, amid the witchery of its enchanting scenery te 
and gorgeous architectural embellishment. Asa 


XMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CIFT, 


he book has all the requisites. A delicately tinted paper—fine 
typography—engravings, numerous and spirited—and a subject, in 
which all feel a just and laudable pride. 

In one vol. Imperial octavo, Price $10; morocco, $15, 


NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 

JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVEN be 
tween 14th and 15th Sts., New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Re; . All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


UDOR CABES, SMELLING BOTTLES. 
TOILET SETS, SILK SACHETS. 
IVORY BRUSHES, SHELL COMBS. 
NAIL POLISSOIRS [SINGLE AND FULL SETS. 
PERFUMERY AND TOILET ARTICLES. 
IVORY AND RUSSIA LEATHER HAND MIRRORS. 
CUT GLASS COLOGNE BOTTLES. 
A LARGE VARISTY, aT 
DELLUC & COQO., 
J. CAIRNS, 

Manufacturer o and Soci 


ff Military ety Orna- 
ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND STREET Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., New York 




















J. W. SMITH, 
(Established, 1848,) 
HERALDIC CHASER. 


secearne dus ts Drs fed Oe Meas 
rre' 

Gltimpinnwwien 

No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York 


MISS LOVETT’S 





68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 





M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer ot Fine 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Tranks, 





——~ 


: 


Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,208 BROADWAY, New York, (Between Sist and 82nd Bts,) 
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oY, 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. {BANKING AND FINANCIAL. DIVIDENDS. 
NATIONAL BANK OF. THE COMMONWEALTH, N 
- FISK AND WATORE, | york. Decembe a0th, 1868.—A Dividend of FIVE per cent free 
BANKING HOUSE OF BANKERS AND DEALERS IN of all taxes, will be paid to the Stockholders of this 





; Monday, ah of ner a ened itohadets 
Jav(ooxgaco. | cnet scene ——— 


vous NATIONAL ey AND eaves prey np , 
rk, December 26, 1868.<A Dividend per cen ° 
No. 20 Wall Str eet, oor. ¢ cor. of N m St., N. ¥. BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, apey ke — Gut of the earnings of the current six months, 











ALL DESCRIPTIONS declared, payable * Ae — January 2, 1869, 

We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep or until whiel, date the transfer tramsier book wil oe oe CRANE, Cashier. 

on hand a full supply o} 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, FFICE 

GOVERNMENT BONDS OF/ ALL ISSUES, SURANCE GO TaN, Tey Teen See 

and give especial attention to the conversion of 1 Wall st., New ¥ rk, Dec. 9, 1868, 

nd execute orders for purchase and sale of ° 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES The Board of Directors have this day declared the usual semi- 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. annual aivitond of ‘five (ST per cent., free of Government tax, 
INTO THE payable on and after January 
JAY COOKE & CO. - NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 
: Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, Coren 8 Ie OE Rew Youc, Dee 1h 1 358, ; 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- At, 4 BERTIE oy, hel ths ze OAR OF bi. 
ing them for the new 5.20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make rectors © ‘om pan, ay, it 
Resolved, That a dividend of FIVE PER cENT. in 

these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. of Geemumanh tem, bo paid, on the Ist day of Febr a 
Deposits received and collections made, = holders of the full-paid shares, registered on the 18th day of 





January nett, and that the transfer books be closed on the said 
FISK & HATOH, No. 5 Nassau Street. — day of January and oe on the 5th day of February fol- . 
ng. 


HOMAS E. WALKER; Treasurer. 
} DEALERS IN U. 8. BONDS. FOR DRAFTS OF £1 AND UPWARD, 








soeeL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YOR 











RK.— 
MEMBERS OF STOCK AND OHANGES. DIVIDEND.—A semi-annual Dividend of FIVE P 
oF = - ON THE UNION BANE OP LONDON, free from government tax, has been d ore Lp ital tekst 
Issuz Bris oF EXCHANGE ON ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, this Bank, payable to the shareholders on and anuary 4 
oO. J. HAMBRO & SON—LONDON, oe Ppa All 
‘4 “|B. METZLER 8. SOHN & CO.,—PRANEFORT, bb OURTH NATIONAL BANK of the City of New York, De 
Jamas W. TUORER & OO--PARIS. | PASca welprig, Franitort,ana™’ | Hutiuni chatted er fecha 
Axp Lerrers oF CREDIT AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT | Cities in Nonwar and SwEDEN, HOLLAND, SwirzER.anD, | able on and after J 2ad prox, The tranef ks will be 
EvRopPE. Ivatr, &. closed from the 24th ins until January 2a 
3 Nassau Street. Apply to B. ee Cashier. 
GREENEBAUM, BROS. & CO., 





In the Narrowat Park Burpie, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, co 2, st 


° 214 BROADWAY. Orricz, New Yonx, Dec. 29 1868, 
HATCH FooTE&Co [UEsmREOT, 28 COE, rOORE, Tas Denney om 
htnet MOET rr ; ee re pea 


The transfer books will be closed Tuesday, Jan 5, 1869, 























AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, PATERSON AND NEWARK RAILROAD COMPANY. RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, Comptroller. 
ConTIENTaL NaTIonaL Bank, New Bening _ 1 
No. 19 WALL 8T., Interest Sevem per Cent., SEE ane Moahds wihions that ur ig 
jared a semi-annual Dividend of TOUR 1 PRE Gt = 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. free of all tax, payable on and after Monday, Jan 4, soo dng 
BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTEED BY | ‘ansfer books will be closea until Jan. 6, prox. 
Cc. F. TIM) } 
paeen n THH BRIH RAILWAY COMPANY. ae: Clie 
. 8. BONDS culnieoem JOHN SLATER 
ae (LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 4 
OR SALE 
oes = FASHIONABLE 
vn favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- HOWE & BELDEN. Bankers, BOOT MAKER, 
diate delivery. No. 73 BROADWAY, and No. 7 NEW 8T. No, 290 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished jwith GOLD at cursent| MANHATTAN SAVINCS INSTITUTION, | 8.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
ude. 644 BROADWAY, COR. BLEECKER STREET. q_tins to exter ond howpe on bende S20 aio imported Engin 
Sh Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base at reaso 
FRANK & GANS, The Trustees of this Instituti Rh sm aio aon able pict : 
nstitution have dec e Thirty-8 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN Semi-Annual Dividend on all Deposits [by the rules entitled Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | thereto] at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, ON ALL y' p 
SUMS NOT EXCEEDING $1,000; AND FIVE PER CENT. 
We buy and sell all issues of Government Securities at full] on LARGER SUMS; payable on and after Monday, January FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
market rates. The reputation this excellent medicine 
F 18th, 1869, free of Government Tax. enjoys, is derived from its 
Banks, bankers, and other:holders of The Dividend will be credited under date of January Ist, and, which’ ate truly marvellous. 

SIXHS OF 1881, AOT OF MAROHE 3, 1863, if not withdrawn, will receive interest the same as a deposit of ques ot = ~“_ ey 
can now realize s liberal difference in exchanging the same against | that date. , have been urified and cured by it. Bero: 
those of the previous acts of Congress, SIX [PER CENT, PER ANNUM ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 (QM) falous affections and disorders, which were 

Particulars at our Office, TO $5,000 will be allowed Depositors, July 1st, 1869, and “ mated Ae the scrofulous —— 
No. 14 Wall Street, New York. mmm: - "°° i have ween Sollealy oksed te onc aaa 
tte tr tala Gy Ciena diy repliedito ° » President. , numbers in almost every section o 
Inquiries by or telegraph promptly repliedjto. EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer, 


FRANK & GANS, NO. 14 WALL ST. informed of ite virtu ee 
; 3 . FP. , Secretary. virtues or uses. 
: << _ scrofalox poison is one of the most Gutsediive enemies of 


BANKING HOUSE REMOVAL. our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant o: 


f the —— 
undermines the constitution, and on the ‘attack of enfeeb! 
nl JAMES PARRISH, or fatal. diseases, without exciting a uspicion of ite presencs 


A t breed inf th th 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER gain, it seems ection’ roughout the body, and en, 


on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into 4 “ other 
C &C AND DEALER IN of ite Maeses ——" either < a batinee or amneg th ne vitals 
HENRY BAY Aen CU GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS |e ee rend in the lina or it ok — 


or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
Has Removed his Business from No, 823 Canal 8t., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


- ba — skin, or foul — =. — = 
TO THR LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, of the body. Hence the’ occasional use of a tle 














SaRSAPARILLA » — even when no active symptoms of dis 
Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- No, 359 CANAL STREET, generally A as afieted with the following — 
‘ " One Door West of Wooster Street. — find immediate rele andy at length, cure, b 
bet sate. tay FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. es an bene 
Persons depositing with us may check- at sight, same as with 





GEORGE W. JENEINS’ 
PURE SILVER POLISH f 
For desing and (poche Nagel or plated-ware, Ask for it, and 


City Banks. 
Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on fayour- 























able terms, take no other. to re-plate and polish articles to look ‘a a long time is quired dior subd 
onan ve SS rg Eg ap Ray ES 
- m ury and quicksilver. It is cure the complain corrheea or % 
= of Gxgents teaned e itwest. mnneioeteoet fom PURE SILVER, alll at Hii east oqeations, ond Fem re Dieweems, Diseases, are semmanly coce and 
7 me 0! 8 Po ultimal 

Collections made everywhere promptly. . wy article thet is taraiahed or the plate wera enn a te = ly core bs y ar eee oom 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. it applied in five minutes, free of charge, at the Store and Depot. neo and Gout, ween caused b: 
ice 50 cents and $1 per bottle. sine Torpldy, Congo quickly to it, as also ‘Liver Gon 
State, City and other Loans negotiated. Sold by Druggists, House Furnishing Stores, Harness Makers, nm or inflammation of the Liver, and 

Plumbers, Grocers, &c., &c. The Trade supplied. Inquire at es they often +” fe the rankling 
CIRCULAR NOTES the Store and Depot, e Sansarannzs ie bg 
1880 BROADWAY, Corner of 38th Street, New York. | Strength and a ei aystem | “Those wi oa danguld and 
And Letters of Credit A trial is all we ask, and satisfaction guaranteed. Lis ” . yp She atectioae +r dior hy 
som GEORGE W. JENKINS. dnd immediote relief and convincing evilense © 
TRAVELLERS, Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 200 MEROBR ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. ¥. ts, Lowell, 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. hy 8 
: Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
pearse os. by NDO’ Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
Bank of f Pla pe ace N, moral, of | ding, wegen Eneaae. Interior Decorations in General. 
dna Shasbitab tom satouanes EATABLISUED 1949. 
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_ NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 





Chartered by Special Act of Congress. 
‘4 





CASH ‘CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
“PAID iN FULL. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


_ OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 





This Company, National in its character, offers, by reason of its 
Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most 
desirable means of Insuring Life yet presented to the public 





Jay Cooke & Co., of No, 216 Broadway, new Park Bank Build} 
ing, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. Whitman and 
J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications for insurance on the 
most favourable terms will be received. 





THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORE. 
No, 2123 Broadway, 
Corner of Fulton-st., 
(KNOX; BULLDING.) 


ASSETS, - -* *- %390,000 00 


Dividend, January 1, 1868, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
Life Insurance, tties, 


Endowments. 
EDWARD A. iy, President. 
JONATHAN » Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. , 
HIRAM B. WHITE, M, D. Medical Examiner 
Green Avenue. near ton Avenue, Brooklyn. At Office dail: 
from 3 to 80’clock, p.m. 


GAS. PEXTURES. 


JOHN’ HORTON & CO. 


er Residence, No. 5 





233 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre St., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of'Gas Fixtures, Photographic De- 


signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 
8 to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east of Broadway. 


M. L. CURTIS & CO. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 


YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLI( (TED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


== eee 


oe) o~ 











NEW YORK BANKERS. 


WHITH, MORRIS & CO., 
2 29 Wall Street. 








TO CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE OF 7 PER CENT. BONDS 
OF THE 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY CO., 
PAY BOTH 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST IN/GOLD, 
And are free of Government Taz. 


This enterprise has long since past the point at which its com- 
pletion could be considered doubtful. Nearly half the line is 
substantially ready for the rails, and contracts are in progress for 
large quantities of iron, and an adequate supply of rolling stock. 
The rails for the division connecting the Company’s coal mines 
with the Chicago and North-Western Line are all on the ground, 
and being rapidly laid; so that the Company will shortly be de- 
livering their coal, for which they have contracts covering all 
they can mine this season. 

THE CAPITAL STOCK 

FIXED AT 
NINE MILLIONS, 
is already largely subscribed for, and the remainder is going into 


the hands ot individuals along the route, or being taken by the 
counties and towns through which the road passes, 


THE ENTIRE CAPITAL 


will,{ without doubt, be soon taken, and the subscription 
closed, 


THE BONDS ARE A FIRST AND ONLY LIEN 


of $21,000 per mile upon 400 miles of railroad, traver- 
sing 


THE RICHEST AND MOST POPULOUS DISTRICT 
of Illinois, upon the Company’s franchises, and property ot 
every description, including 

20,000 ACRES OF VALUABLE COAL LANDS, 


partly owned in fee and partly leased for fifty years, and esti- 
timated to contain 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION TUNS OF COAL. 

Each Bond is for $1,000, or £200 sterling, and is convertible in - 
to Stock of the Company at the option ofthe holder. The in- 
terest is payable on February 1 and August |, 

The Trustee for the Bondholders is the Union Trust Company 
of New York. Arrangements have been perfected by which a 


y considerable part of this Loan is likely to be placed in Europe, 


ank only a small portion of the issue will remain to be disposed 
of at home. 

Parties subscribing at once “ will secure the Gold premium on 
the coupon of February 1,” which is equal to a reduction of 1 per 
cent. on the price of the Bonds. 

We are authorized to offer what remains of these Bonds at 97} 
and accrued interest in currency; at which price, considering the 
soundness of the enterprise and the ample security of the Loan, 
the Bonds must be regarded as the 

CHEAPEST AND BEST INVESTMENT ON THE 
MARKET. 

Other approved Securities received in exchanged at market 
rates. 

Pamphlets giving fall information sent on application. 

The Bonds may be had at 
Tue Orrice or THE CoMPAXY, 

No. 12 WALL-sT., 





and of 
Henry Crews & Co, Bankers, 
No. 82 Watt-et., New York. 
DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, HANG! AND 
GENEKAL JO oy 

627 SIXTH sv between 36th and 87th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Pipes, put up promptly aud in 


the best manner, in city and 


Benne’. NE? SLANE, 








147 & 149 -BBOOND &r., N.Y. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGHS AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 

AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 


ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 
Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Cuurcuss, PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENOES, 
The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The best made, the most economical and surest operating Cook 
ing Range now in the market. 
A FULL SUPPLY OF 
First Class and Commor Stoves 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. ¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


For 8aLu BY 
J. & A. Butler, ..cccccccccccccccses 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co,,........+++ 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,........ .-.442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Bibley & Guys... ..cccccccedsccccccccdesccscces Washington, D. C. 
F. Coggeshall,..........+++ eovesccsdsnessesocess Providence, R. L. 
Fry, Holmes & Co.,.....ssesceecsceccscesceeeesees St, Louis, Mo. 
BR, Bend & Oe, cccccccccccccccccccccscccccce encned Louisville, Ky. 
WW. J. FRB, occ ccccccccccscoccccccqeccccnceces Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principsl Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 
te Descriptive Pamphlets furnished on application. 


STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 
By the use of the well.known 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 
Portable or set in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 

THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 


An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental. 
MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HHATER, 
Powerful and strong. 
COSMOPOLITE, 

Parlor and Office Stove, a great favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR STOVE, 
Beautiful, ‘low-priced, and requires a freshi supply of coal every 

twenty-four hours. 
MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 


Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 


BHAOON LIGHT, 
One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o* 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER BT., N. 
Send for Circular. 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and nas in 


snd SADDLERY, 








A TRUN VALiGHs, and Bac 
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